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Kewaunee Furniture Stands Up 
It Lasts! 


Kewaunee is the best looking Laboratory Furniture in America—but 
you want something more than looks. 


Kewaunee is the most scientific furniture—but in the long run you need 
something more. 


In the final analysis, you must have SERVICE. 


If you knew the care with which our woods are selected and treated, 
and the years we have spent in patiently experimenting to determine just 
what sort of material used in just what sort of way will ‘yield enduring 
service in actual operation—you could appreciate our emphasis. 


For a complete description of Laboratory Furniture that stands up— 
that lasts—see the new Kewaunee Book. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Heunuicedifg. Co- 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN CO. BRAUN CORPORATION 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


California Distributors 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Editorial 


POLITICS IN SAN DIEGO 
It frequently happens that the work of a 
board of education is a thankless position at 


best. 
and 
public weal, and receive only adverse criticism 
from those unacquainted with the demands 
made upon Not 


where there is a difference of opinion as be- 


“Without money and without price,’’ men 


women give time and attention to the 


board members. 


always, 


tween board members and a school administra- 
tor, are board members in the wrong. Certain 
it is, however, that here in California as else- 
where throughout the country, pressure is too 


often brought to bear upon board members 
looking toward securing votes for purposes ill- 
advised and not for the best interests of the 
schools. Then, too, desire for personal advance- 
ment or individual preferment leads board mem- 
bers to delegate to themselves powers and duties 
properly pertaining to the school administrator. 
They endeavor, by indirection, to accomplish a 
purpose entirely outside their proper jurisdiction. 
They practice methods that in any other field 
of administration would be frowned down upon. 

Last May there went out from the Board of 


San 


Education in the city of Diego to each 


! 


teacher in the system, and signed by the Board, 


the following set of questions: 


If you wish a conference with any member of the 
Committee, arrange by phone, a 
for such conference. If you care to do so, 


with the Chairman of the 


Teachers’ time 
leave 
Committee a written 
statement of the main points which you wish to 
present. This statement may then be presented to 
the entire Committee or to the Board if desired The 


Board invite the confidence of the teaching force 


The Board will appreciate your hearty co-oper: 
tion if you feel that you can give it. 


Kindly inclose your reply in 


vel pe and 


self-addressed er 


mail within three days 


When this questionaire was first printed it 


contained the names of the teachers’ committees. 
One member objected. The matter came be- 
fore the Board of Education, where it was 


strenuously board members. 


fought by two 
Three members, however, as a majority, vated 
in favor of sending the questionaire to each 
It was signed “By order of the Board 


of Education.” 


teacher. 
Publicity given the 


matter through the local press at San Diego. 


was 


A group of principals and teachers met and 
drew up a reply signed by practically the entire 


membership of the School Department by 


schools. These replies to the Board were iden- 


tical for each school. The reply here follows: 


City Board of sducation 


have rendered aré 
sured by that test now as we hav 
As a new board you are an un- 
us quite as much as we are 


tities to you, and we feel strongly 
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that radical changes at this time would be unwise. 
Furthermore, we believe that the system of annual 
contracts should be abolished and that the tenure 
»f office for teachers, like that 


should 


of others in gov- 
conform to civil service 
feel that definite changes along 
this line must be evolved in our state school sys- 
task which 
to demonstrate the ef- 


ernment 
regulations. We 


serv ice, 


tem or we shall fail in our part of the 
onfronts all patriots today 
ficiency of democracy. 


We agree 
the board of education and the 


with you that co-operation between 
teaching force of 
part toward 
pledge you our 
be wisely and justly 
of the San Diego 


the city is most desirable. AS our 
that 


yyal support to all that may 


ealizing co-operation, we 


lone to further the best interests 


school system.”’ 


This dignified and straightforward reply by 
the teachers of San Diego does them justice. 
The fact that a new board will, at the very 
beginning, endeavor to intimidate and to put a 
premium upon dishonesty among the teachers in 
the department is sufficient warrant for severe 


How 


coercive methods bring an honest expression 


criticism upon such board. can such 


from individuals? One might imagine himself 
in the Russia of the old days, or in one of the 
political wards of a great American city in the 
seventies. This general attitude of mind on the 
part of new board members is like unto that 
of a board member of the city of Portland, 
Oregon, where at his first meeting recently he 
raised objections to the appointment of an assist- 
ant superintendent of schools at an annual salary 
of $3,000, and this before investigating to learn 
whether through the expenditure of this $3,000, 
that 


to the schools. 


ten times amount might not be saved 
Or again in the same city 
to the fact that “‘a certain lawyer’’ is endeavor- 
ing to bring down discredit upon the heads of 
certain members of the board and the Super- 
intendent of Schools for the use of a school his- 
tory that is supposed to exemplify unpatriotic 


teachings. 


We glory in the professional attitude and loy- 
alty to principle of the teachers of San Diego. 
Wrong things can never be righted through 
methods such as practiced by the Board, and 
to a ‘‘man up a tree’ the evidence of any such 
practice on the part of a board would strongly 
indicate that what they would characterize as 


weaknesses in administrative or teaching force 
would, in fact, prove to be strengths. 

As indicated in the reply of the teachers to 
the Board of Education, any changes of pol- 
Icy, positions or other matters affecting seriously 
the conduct of the schools, should come through 
recommendation of the superintendent of 
schools, principals, heads of departments and 
the teachers themselves. Only as the same 
common sense methods of administration are 
applied in the school system as in other lines 
of civic or commercial activity, may we expect 
efficiency in our public schools. Superintend- 
ents are sometimes criticised as practicing politi- 
cal methods. A superintendent and teaching 
corps who have to meet such questions as those 
put out by the San Diego Board certainly have 
a problem on their hands. 

The question for the San Diego Board to 
answer is as to the quality of the schools of 
that city—Are they good or are they not? 
How are the schools recognized throughout the 
State and nation? It would seem to us that 
the San Diego schools speak for themselves. The 
work of Superintendent Mackinnon and of his 
associates has drawn favorable comment from 


school men and women throughout the country. 


It is certainly true, as stated by the reply of the 
teachers to the Board, that the system of annual 
contracts should be abolished and that teachers 
should feel that having proven their efficiency 
there should be tenure of office. The Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association and the Council 
of Education certainly have a duty to perform 
in attempting to clear the educational atmos- 
phere of some of the unwarranted political tac- 
tics now being practiced upon our school system. 
Our first duty 1s toward the children, and to 
protect them we must protect the teachers. 


ASSEMBLY BILL 1013 
Just at the close of the Legislative Session, 
the Governor attached his signature to Assembly 
Bill 1013. . This bill has caused much con- 
sternation among the school people in various 


parts of the state. With the bill going into 
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effect on July 27, thus seriously affecting the 
taxes for the current year, it was seen at once 
that the referendum must be applied in order 
that opportunity would be presented for school 
In brief, 


in so far as the bill has effect upon the schools 


districts to adjust themselves properly. 


is concerned, it provides that the tax levy in any 
year may not be more than 5 per cent increase 
over the previous levy. In districts where plans 
had already been laid demanding a larger in- 
crease than would be permitted under the bill, 


More than that, all 


minimums were abolished in the matter of tax 


injustice would be done. 


levies under Section 15 of the bill. 


It had been assumed in the beginning by those 
having the bill in hand, particularly the mem- 
bers of the State Board of Control, that the 
schools were not affected. Not being an edu- 
cational measure therefore, the bill went through 
without opposition. It subsequently developed, 
not only the members of the Board of Control 
but others in authority, agreed that the schools 


did come under the provisions of the law. 


In this emergency and because the schools in 
all portions of the state other than the south, 
were closed, the work of securing signatures 
to a referendum fell heavily upon those in 
Southern California. A 
pointed composed of Superintendent Mark Kep- 


committee was ap- 
pel, Commissioner McNaught and Principal 
A. M. Simons of Visalia, with authority to 
With the 60,000 signatures secured 
and filed at a considerable cost to the teachers 
of the state, the Attorney General ruled that 
the bill did not come under the referendum. 


proceed. 


There being differences of opinion on this point 
on the part of other authorities, it is necessary 
The bill largely 


curtails the powers of County Boards of Super- 


to bring the matter to test. 


visors, and the state and local authorities as 
well as the school people are anxious to have a 
decision. ‘The matter is now in the hands of 
competent legal authority with the expectation 
that decision will soon be rendered in order 


that the budgets may be made up by September 


Ist. It is to be hoped that hereafter those who 
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seek legislation affecting the schools will consult 
with those most interested in the schools, who are 
those responsible for the conduct of the schools. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the California 
High School Teachers’ Association held at 
Berkeley July 16-20, in connection with the 
Summer Session, was in every way a success. 
The preparedness program was participated in 
by high school men and women throughout the 
State and by leaders from various parts of the 
country who were connected with the Summer 
Session. 

In hewing to the line of a central theme, in 
presenting upon a given program a_ reduced 
number of speakers from the number usually 
found, and in the fact that most of the mes- 
sages were brief and clear-cut, we find the 
main reasons for a most satisfying meeting. 

Dr. John Franklin Engle, Principal of the 
Placer Union High School at Auburn, has 
worked unceasingly in the preparation of this 
He has had the assistance of Secre- 


‘Talcott Williamson of the Oakland Tech- 


nical High School and of the officers of the 


program. 
tary 
Association. He was instrumental in develop- 
ing several new departments and the member- 
ship in the Association this year is a decided 
increase over that of previous years. 

For some years the various publishing houses 
have, during the period of the Summer Session, 
shown their various publications to the teachers 
in attendance. This year opportunity was pre- 
sented for the members of the Summer School 
and the High School Association to study vari- 
ous lines of school equipment and apparatus. 
This is an excellent thing and should be con- 


The California High 


School Teachers’ Association has certainly dem- 


tinued and developed. 


onstrated its worth. We congratulate Dr. En- 


look 
unusual value next year under the direction of 
the new president, Dr. William H. Snyder, 
Principal of the Hollywood High School. 


gle and we forward to a meeting of 
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EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM* 


WILLIAM 


EDITOR AMERICAN 


OHN 


dom of 


MILTON in his defense of free- 
the the 
I:english Parliament at the dawn of English 
journalism, that 

ay be applied in the present day to edu- 
cational journalism. He that 
“\Where there is much desire to learn, 


press, addressed to 


expressed a_ sentiment 


declared 


there of necessity must be much arguing, 
much reading, many opinions, for opinion 
in good men is but knowledge in the mak- 
The 


to learn as 


ing.” desire of American educators 
and the 
stantly changing conceptions of educational 
values, are causes of the fact that the edu- 


cational field has an unusually large num- 


well as teach, con- 


ber of periodicals and that these vary more 
type and purpose than the technical peri- 
odicals in such professions as medicine, law 
and engineering. 
\Vhatever 


educational 


conception some editors of 
the 


immediate mission of their publications as 


journals have had as to 


a means of gaining a livelihood, or riding 
a hobby, they all seem agrged that the first 
function of the school press is to actively 
promote education in whatever form by 
spreading the latest theory of education 
and the best practice of teaching. As 
many editors as there are, so many inter- 
pretations there are of functions, 
varying in type from the highly technical 
quarterly which limits itself to the most 


these 


abstruse and detailed studies of the psy- 
chology and sociology of education, to the 
four-page county paper whose chief excuse 
for existence is the personal publicity it 
affords its publisher. 

To the average teacher and supervising 
officer, the educational journal which is 
somewhere between the extremes just de- 
scribed, is most appealing and practical. 
The periodical which fills the needs of the 
vast body of American educators cannot 
be so far ahead of the current thought 


GEORGE 


SCHOOL 


BRUCE 
BOARD JOURNAL 


and practice of the day that, like an aero- 


plane, it is always a speck in the sky, nor 


ideas that 
oyster it never gets anywhere. 


s0 slow to accept new like an 
The most 
helpful: educational paper is the one which 
the average reads 
not with a sense of duty but with a feel- 
ing of eagerness and pleasure. It promotes 
every distinctly 


teacher and executive 


educational im- 
provement and interests itself not only in 


worthy 


the theory of education but in those more 
practical topics which may be specifically 
applied in the classroom. It promotes the 


professional interests of teachers as a 
class by consistently and persistently set- 
ting high preparation and 
achievement, by holding up higher ethical 


standards and last but not least, by seek- 


standards of 


ing the recognition of teaching as a social 
force through improved conditions of 
tenure, service and compensation. 

Negatively, this type of school paper is 
the efficient foe of all things which hinder 
the progress of education and citizenship, 
of all invasion of the professional preroga- 
tives of educators and of every tendency 
in the philosophy and practice of educa- 
tion which is destructive of the best inter- 
ests of humanity in its relation to the crea- 
tor and to society as a whole. 

Much of the failure of educational jour- 
nalism attributed to the lack of 
consciously adapting publications to their 
reading circle. Editors are prone to think 
that their leadership should be of such a 
character that it is always far in advance 
in every They overlook the 
fact that they are really teaching a great 
ungraded school in which there are always 
some beginners, some few advanced stu- 
dents, and a great number in intermediate 
stages of professional preparation and ex- 
perience. These readers have all the indi- 


~ *Delivered before Dept. of Educational Publica- 
tions, N. E. A. 


can be 


movement. 
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vidual characteristics in a mature way of 
students in the classroom and the editors 
must apply in the type and treatment of 
editorial content all the pedagogical prin- 
ciples which they would use in the class- 
room to arouse attention and interest, to 
overcome indifference and carelessness and 
to impress the lessons they would convey. 
The 


reaches the 


educational 


periodical when it 


subscriber, must compete om 
the reading table with the popular maga- 
zines of the day, which are exceedingly 
attractive in 


which 


content and makeup and 


use every artifice of high grade 


artwork and 


command attention. 


typography, authorship to 

Again, the school journal competes with 
the strongest literary, political and popular 
reviews whose resources in subject matter 
and authorship can bring together the most 
vital topics of the day as discussed by the 
leading thinkers, 
affairs. 


statesmen and men of 

In meeting such competition it is not too 
much to ask that the editor of the school 
magazine shall seek to make every article 
he presents of the greatest possible interest 
to-his readers, insofar as the subjects of 
He will 
keep carefully in mind what may be called 
the 


discussion touch upon their work. 


deter- 
mined by their statement of new princi- 


news value of all articles as 
ples in education or the application of old 
He will hold 
to the timeliness in season of every prob- 
lem 


principles to new situations. 


seek to avoid 
duplicating similar articles in the columns 
of his worthy competitors. 
carefully to the 


discussed and he will 
He will look 
style of each article as 
affected by its clearness, directness and 
force. He will study carefully the length 
of each paper, seeking compactness, con- 
ciseness and logical arrangement in place 
He will look 


for crisp, definite discussions and specific 


of heaviness and diffuseness. 


recommendations in place of wearisome, 


. 


academic generalizations. 
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The decline of personal editorship among 
the daily papers and general magazines 
has not been without effect on the educa- 
tional magazines. A few publications still 
make the editor’s own special page the 
very heart of each issue, but the great 
majority make it secondary in importance 
to the articles which they publish. In it- 
self this condition is an acknowledgment 
of weakness that ought not to exist. The 
editorial page ought to be the strongest 
portion of every educational journal and 
its discussions as genuine and fresh as the 
editor can make them. They ought to be 
an interpretation of the important happen- 
ings and of the best thought of the time. 
If the that special 
spark of genius which makes his writings 
stand out 


editor has none of 


for their brilliance, he can at 
least mark them by earnestness and sin- 
cerity. He 


can and the 


appeals as well as the severest 


be optimistic 
strongest 


criticisms can be tempered with the leaven 


of good sense. The educational editor 
may here well remember that he is both 
educator and editor and there is some 
truth in a thoyght expressed by Henry 


\Watterson that “There is nothing more 
meritless and grotesque than a bit of wood 
with a nib of lead in one end and a fool 
at the other, or yet worse, a knave.” 
The news section of educational jour- 
nals has never been fully appreciated as a 
betterment. 
journals quite rightly seek edi- 
material of 


strong means of educational 
Teachers’ 
torial permanent value, but 
they should not overlook that what may be 
of passing interest has frequently a far- 
reaching effect on education. An English 
schoolboy’s howler will illustrate the atti- 
tude which When asked to 
define the words weather and climate, he 


wrote: 


iS desirable. 


“Weather lasts a few days at a 
time, but climate lasts all the time.” 

It is important that news which teach- 
ers’ magazines present shall not merely fill 
a few odd advertising pages at the back or 
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yet give a publication a bit of needed 
bulk. Educational news should be timely, 
accurate and but it should 
merely printed as a record. It 


fresh not be 
should be 
written to help as well as to inform and 
to interest readers. Even the most simple 
news item about a person of importance 
or a movement can be well digested and 
causes and relations indicated. While state 
papers necessarily will limit themselves 
largely to state news and papers of na- 
tional or will tell of 
happenings of greater importance, all of 


them can present facts which have a bear- 


sectional circulation 


ing on the betterment of school conditions 
and the improvement of the teaching pro- 
fession. There is some danger naturally 
in giving an editorial turn to the news 
columns of the school journal in that the 
editor’s will him to 


emphasize some facts and to minimize oth- 


own views cause 
ers. So long as the news is not colored 
as to facts this policy is far more desir- 
able than a lack of 
the every 
trifling mention which is sent in by sub- 
scribers. 


careful selection and 


adherence to publication ot 


The news columns of the school 
paper afford an opportunity for careful 
writing and still more careful editing and 
for using in a modest way, many of the 
best “tricks” of the newspaper trade. The 
more 


alive the school 


paper is the more successful also is likely 


news section of a 


to be the entire publication. 


The organization and the public charac- 


ter of the schools makes it much easier 
for editors to gather school news than it is 
for the 


the happenings in its field. 


average trade paper to learn of 
The editor 
who does not avail himself of city and 
state and county school bulletins and other 
official publications, who does not use 
press clippings and local correspondence 
is missing many opportunities for service 
through his news columns. 

Educational journalism has not wan- 


dered into the bypaths of commercialism 
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in its editorial columns, like other classes 
of special periodicals. If we should want 
to place an unkind construction on condi- 
tions it might be said that the educational 
press has perhaps not had such an oppor- 
tunity as have trade and commercial pub- 
lications. But, educational journals have 
suffered a good deal from what may be 
termed amateur journalism in that there 
have been many milk-and-water sheets be- 
gun by men who have no conception of 
the problems and hazards of the publishing 
business, as duties of the 


school periodical, and who have used un- 


well as the 


fair methods to gain a limited circulation 
and a small advertising patronage. Edu- 
cational journals must hold to high ideals 
and must render a high type of service 
if they are to enjoy a self-sustaining exist- 
ence. Conversely, they must prosper if 
they would render the best service and 
if they would continue to grow in influ- 
ence and helpfulness. I do not know of 
journal that 
render double service if its 
doubled 


were given a compensation equal to that 
which is enjoyed by 


an educational would not 


income were 
and if its editor and publisher 
superintendents and 
educators who are doing work of equal 
educational value. A comfortable margin 
the monthly 
outlay of a school paper gives a feeling 
of confidence that makes an editor bold to 


of income over necessary 


attack abuses wherever they are found and 
permits him to hew to the line whether 


the chips strike an advertiser or a large 


number of his readers. The average edu- 
cational editor is not “seeking money for 


its own sake but 


for the sake of what it 
will do to make his periodical a larger and 


stronger educational force. 


“All for America” is the title of Bulletin No. 
21, issued by the California State 
Education, and tells 


can do in the 


Board of 
California schools 
The bulletin car- 
ries articles by President Clarke of the Board, 
the Commissioners of Education 


what 
present crisis. 


and Gov- 


ernor Stephens. 





DRAWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 


D. R. 
STATE 
chief aim of drawing 


HAT is the 
WW in “public education? To 


teach form, including color. 


school 
To make the 
child so well acquainted with the great 
world of form that he can grasp it men- 
tally and adapt it to his needs. 

What is that element all 
about us that we see with our eyes and 
handle every- 
where; we see it in the sky, the water and 
the land. 


form? It is 


with our hands. Form is 


In the sky are the cloud forms 
and in the land are the mineral forms and 
out of the earth grow the vegetable forms 


and support the animal 
forms, and all unite in giving us food, 


these in turn 
clothing and shelter forms. 

Human industry is the handling, chang- 
ing and modifying of form to adapt it to 
the wants of man. Commerce is the mov- 
ing of form from place to place, and con- 
sumption is the using of form to supply 
human wants. 


Why is drawing a fundamental study as 
is language and number? 


Because it is 
based on no other study. 

Form is largely dealt with in educa- 
tional work, especially in the grades. The 


three basic studies, number and 


language, 
drawing, are required to express form. 

With language we communicate ideas of 
form, tell the form, the facts 
about form, and describe its qualities in 
writing and talking. 

With form,—tell 
how long, how wide, how high it is; give 
its quantity, its weight, its size 
value. 

With represent form,— 
show the shape and appearance of form, 
show its color, its proportion, the relation 
of its parts and how it appears to the eye. 

Thus we have the three great mediums 
or arts through which we formally acquire 
and express thought. They are? 


name of 


number we measure 


and its 


drawing we 


AUGSBURG 
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Language, the medium of communication, 
Number, 
Drawing, the medium of representation. 
These three 


the medium of measurement, 


mediums or studies are 
fundamental in character, largely mechan- 
ical in elements 


construction; the 


are 
taught and learned more or less mechan- 
ically, and when learned are the common 
mediums for all 


the 


other branches. These 


are in widest sense the three R’s of 


Sess 


TITS AAV TINY fro 
ae IniZAn\ WAY LYLNG (3 
Fig. 1 
education. I see be- 


longs to drawing, J say belongs to lan- 


As shown in Fig. 1, 


guage, and J measure belongs to number. 

But is not the aim of drawing, picture- 
making? It should not be. Drawings are 
necessary, but they should be a means of 
learning form and not an end in them- 
selves, the 


Same as arith- 


metic are a means of learning number. 


problems in 


Should not drawing be used to develop 


Yes, but 


the esthetic powers of pupils? 
this also, is subordinate, the same as pic- 
ture-making. The 
the 


and of 
prose in lan- 
Prose is to poetry very much what 
drawing is to art. Art and the artistic 
the same claim on drawing that 
poetry, and the poetical have on prose. 
Prose is broader than poetry, though per- 
haps not so high esthetically, and the same 
may be said of drawing as compared with 
art. Moreover, all can learn drawing the 


form is first 


common use, Same aS 


guage. 


have 
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same as all can learn prose, but few can 
learn to write poetry, and as few can paint 
pictures. In art, pictures may be an end 
in themselves, as may a piece of music or 
but in drawing they should be a 


1e@ns to an end, as number and language 


a poem, 


are. 

The esthetic element is common in lan- 
guage, number and drawing; in language 
number as 


drawing as the 


as poetry, in rhythm and in 

This 
through 
it cannot be taught in the 
ner of the 
jained 
processes are 


ined. The 


artistic. esthetic 
element is gained largely absorp- 


tion; direct man- 
mechanical elements, but is 


more slowly, as the mechanical 


learned and the principle 
mechanical elements can be 
and learned by prac- 


ng this process 


PFRSPECTIVE 


tis, 
Wy yy 


Mii, “hd 
( 


ee 


POSITION RELATES 


DRAWING 


the esthetic ele- 
ment is more or less absorbed. 
Has 


processes? 


of teaching and learning, 


fundamental elen 


Yes, it 


metic in this 


drawing 
arith- 
in mathematics we 
have the addition of number, the subtrac- 


is very much like 
respect ; 


tion of number, the multiplication of num- 


ber, and the division of numbe These 


four processes are the mechanical founda- 
tion of a 


rithmetic and permeate the whole 


subject of mathematics. much the 
four 
processes, which are 
the mechanical foundation of drawing and 


+ 


In very 


same manner drawing has funda- 


mental elements or 
permeate its every branch. These funda- 


mental elements are: 


TO PLACE. 
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Position, Direction, Form, and Propor- 


tion run through the entire subject of 
drawing, dividing it into its basic elements, 
and giving to it a mechanical foundation 
sure and firm. 


in every 


These elements are present 
drawing, but for convenience in 
teaching and learning they are taught sepa- 
rately. 
Position. Position relates to the place 
occupied by the object and to the placing 
of objects in the 
the design. 


drawing or the unit in 
part 
The 
head nor the 
e nose ought to be. 


Position relates to placing objects right, 


Every object and every 
of the object must have its place. 
nose cannot be on top of the 


ear where th 


DIREG YNZ“. 
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left, farther and nearer than some other 
object. In Fig. 2, there is a chick at the 


left of the frog, one 
ther, 


at the right, one far- 
and one nearer. 
Position relates to placing objects dif- 


ferent distances away as in Perspective. 


the trees are placed different 


distances away. 


In Fig. 2, 


Position relates to placing objects in a 
pleasing group and this is called Composi- 
tion. The three little 
each, not only has its place, 


chicks in Fig. 2 
but all are 
arranged in such a manner as to form a 


pleasing group. 


Thus Placing, Perspective 
and Composition are sub-divisions of Po- 
sition. 


Fig. 3 
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Direction. Direction relates to the ver- 
tical, horizontal and oblique elements, and 
as these elements in drawing are largely 
indicated by lines, direction relates to lines. 

Direction relates to the different kinds 
of lines used in drawing,—to the straight 
lines, the curved lines and the angular 
lines, and to their division into light and 
heayy lines, and into graded, 
and broken lines. 


emphasized 


Direction relates to the expression of 
lines. Vertical lines, in mechanics, express 
strength and the horizontal lines weakness. 
In action the vertical lines express stillness, 
the oblique lines motion and the horizontal 
lines repose. Curved lines are the lines ot 


grace, and angular lines express awkward- 


is (Ol IR nw LNAI 


The ee 
STANDARI 
OR MEASURE 
FORMS \ : 


ARE THE 


AND 


INDUSTRIAL ‘ 
OESIEN 


AND 


DOERORATIVE 
DESIGN 


JRAL 
DABIJET 
IN THE 
HUMAN 
HEAT ANTI 
OOTHER 
FORMS 


THE STANDARD FORMS 


TRIANGLES, RECTANGLES, CIRCLES, 


] ARE >} \Ss= 
USED IN A | ll, 
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DRAWING 
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ness. Parallel lines express order and 
angular lines dis-order. 


sion, 


In facial expres- 
the horizontal lines express repose; 
the oblique lines animation and the angular 
lines passion. 

Direction is one of the great elements 
common in all studies, in all arts, in all 
crafts and in all departments of the 
world’s work. 

The three directions 
vertical height, 


the 
the horizontal length and 
the oblique diagonal of mathematics. 

In geography, there is the vertical cliff, 
bluff and waterfall; the oblique slope, hill- 
side and rapids and the horizontal plain, 
plateau and lake. 

In the 


are seen in 


mechanical arts, direction is so 


Fig. 4 
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DRAWING 


important 


that special instruments and 


tools are used in measuring it. There is 
the plumb and triangle to measure the 
vertical, the level and T square to measure 
the horizontal and the bevel and triangles 
to measure the oblique. 

In architecture and building, there is the 
vertical wall, the horizontal floor and the 
oblique roof; the vertical post, the horizon- 
tal beam and the oblique brace; the vertical 
pier, the horizontal girder and the oblique 
truss; the vertical column, the horizontal 
architrave and the oblique pediment. Direc- 
tion is, indeed, a world element. 

Form. Form relates to shape. The prin- 
cipal forms or shapes are the triangles, the 
circles 


rectangles, the the ellipses and the 


ovals. These are the most simple forms 


that can be conceived, they are the stand- 
ards of 


form and the measure forms of 


drawing. By I forms 
thoroughly, as thoroughly as addition and 


multiplication, by 


‘arning these basic 
learning how to modify 
them, and how to use them in visualizing 
and grasping other and more complicated 
forms, they, basis of 
practically all form, in drawing and de- 


then, become the 


signing, in geography and history, in math- 


AN 
APPLE 
COMPARED 
WITH 


Fig. 5 
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ematics and the sciences, and in all arts, 
trades and professions. 

The triangle gives shape to the triangu- 
lar prism, the rectangle to the rectangular 
prism and the circle to the sphere and 
cylinder, and these in turn become the 
measure forms for objects of three dimen- 
sions. 

In Fig. 4 is shown how these five forms 
are used in giving shape in industrial ana 
decorative design, and how they are 
common in natural objects and even in as 
head 

are 
equally as common in birds and animals, 


human 
measure 


complicated forms as_ the 


and figure. These forms 
trees and landscapes, leaves and flowers, 
as well as in all artificial things. 
Proportion. Proportion means proper 
portion and relates to the relative size of 
objects, to small, 
as compared with other objects and parts 


of obj ects. 


how large and how 
It relates to the relative length 
of lines, to the relative size of spaces, to 
the height and width of rectangles and to 
the agreeable relations of areas. 

The apple in Fig. 5 is about the same 
size as the baseball, it is larger than the 


acorn, smaller than the cap, and very 
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much smaller than the stool. The apple 
must be drawn in relation to each of these 
objects. 

Proportion, more than the other funda- 
mental elements, is an exercise of the judg- 
ment. Mechanical devices, such as diag- 
onals, parallels and perpendiculars are but 
aids to assist the judgment, which is the 
court of last resort in proportion. 

The con- 


venience in teaching and learning the art, 


Branches of Drawing. For 


drawing is divided into four branches; 
these branches are Freehand drawing, Me- 
chanical drawing, Design, and Color. 
Frechand drawing. Freehand drawing 
has tor its aim the learning of form and 
the art of representing it on a flat surface. 
Freehand drawing is the basis of all other 
branches of drawing and is divided into 


Flat Parallel 


Oblique drawing as shown in Fig. 6. 


drawing, drawing and 


Mechanical drawing. Mechanical draw- 


BRANCHES or DIRAWING 


DIVIDED 
INTO 

FREE 

HAND 
DRAWING... 


“PARALLEL 


rc 


PROVECTION,?” 


MECHAIN- 
ICAL 
DRAWING 


DESIGN 


INDUSTRIAL &® DECORATIVE 
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ing in addition to showing the position, 
direction, shape and proportion of form, 
also aims to give the actual size, the mate- 
rial and method of construction. Free- 
hand drawing shows the appearance of 
Me- 
chanical drawing is divided into Projection 
drawing, Cabinet drawing and Isometric 
drawing; these correspond to flat, parallel 


form, mechanical drawing the facts. 


and oblique drawing, the three subdivisions 
of freehand drawing. 

the 
The 


form is called Industrial de- 


Design. Design has for its aim 


planning and ornamentation of form. 
planning of 
sign and the ornamentation of form Dec- 
orative design. 

Color. 


standard 


The aim in color is to teach the 
colors,—red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue and violet, and their division 
into tint tones, shade tones, hue tones and 
complementary tones and how to apply 
them harmoniously to form. 
Fig. 6 
iS 


DRAWING 


AND 


OBLIQUE. 


CABINET ANP al 


ISOMETRIC, 


COLOR, THE ESSENTIAL ELE 
MENTS OF WHICH ARE THE 
STANDARD COLORS >—FED, 
ORANGE, VELLOW, GREEN, 
BLUE AND VIOLET ANO 
THEIR DIVISION INTO 


) TINTS, SHADES, HUES AND 


COMPLEMENTARY “TONES, 









(At the recent N. E. 


istrators, men and 


EDUCATIONAL FORECAST FROM THE N. E. A. 






(a) 


A. meeting, classroom teachers, supervisors, specialists, and admin- 
women representing all phases of educational activity, gave thoughtful 
consideration to the most meaningful problems. 


Selections from the significant utterances 


before general sessions and department meetings have been brought together, organized, 


ROBERT J. 


American education both nationally and 
in the states has been largely without sys- 
tem or unity. It has developed along the 
traditional lines, and has been modified to 
meet local needs or has been changed be- 
cause of the dominating influence of some 
strong teachers. In a general way, it has 
responded to the needs of a democracy. 
Our successes nationally and individually, 
however, the 
abundance of opportunities and the pro- 


have been due more to 
fusion of resources than to education. In 
a country like ours where saving has been 
unnecessary, keenness of wit and an abil- 
ity to profit by failure have been fairly 
good substitutes for systematic 
and scientific knowledge. 


training 
The rapid in- 
crease of our population, the higher plane 
of living expected and demanded of our 
citizens, the increasing complexity of mod- 
ern life, the calls of our allies in the pres- 
ent crisis, and the part that we must take 
at the close of the war in the remaking 
of the world all unite to give American 
education an opportunity and to 
upon it a great responsibility. 


place 
It has been 
weaker than it ought to be because neither 
national nor state officials have been able 
to coordinate the various types and bring 
them into that helpful cooperation that 
would produce good results without undue 
loss. If education accepts its opportun- 
ity and assumes its responsibility, there 
must be 


There 


builders 


coordination and cooperation. 


must be also more constructive 


destructive 
If the educational boat is to move 


and fewer carping, 


critics. 


safely and surely up stream, there must 





edited, and are here given for the benefit of our readers.—Editor.) 


CO-OPERATION IN EDUCATION 


ALEY, PRESIDENT UNIVERSITY OF 





MAINE 


be no one to rock it and no idle passen- 
Every one must do full duty at the 


gers. 


Oars. 


I think we are ready to announce a 
constructive program based upon the fol- 
lowing statements of belief: 


1. We believe that the body of com- 
mon academic knowledge which the race 
has found fundamental and necessary 
should be taught to all the youth of the 
land. It should be increased by the ad- 
dition of new knowledge developed in the 
progress of Old forms of 
knowledge that have become obsolete and 
useless should be eliminated. 


civilization. 


2. Every form of activity, physical, 
mental, and spiritual, necessary for the 
life and progress of the people rests upon 
knowledge and skill, both of which may 
and should be the result of organized ed- 
ucation. Therefore, all types of education 
that fit the individual better to do neces- 
sary work are worthy of hearty recogni- 
tion and support. 


5 


3. We believe, that since a democracy 
rests upon the foundation principle of 
equal opportunity to all, our education 
ought to be so organized that individual 
ambitions and qualities may have ample 
opportunity for complete realization. The 
age of special education, therefore, should 
be delayed long enough to reduce the mis- 
fits to a minimum and to prevent the for- 
mation of a caste system based on trade 
or industry. 

4. We believe in the poise that comes 


from straight thinking, the patriotism that 
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comes from an understanding of the prin- 
ciples of a free government, the rever- 
ence for law that comes from the prac- 
tice of obedience, and the clean and whole- 
some living that results from an active 
faith in God. All schools, therefore, of 
whatever grade, general or special, should 
give much practice in logical thinking and 
The 
meaning of our flag and the principles of 
our government should be taught so thor- 


in drawing necessary conclusions. 


oughly that in a generation every Amer- 


‘an will know and appreciate the soul of 
this nation. Obedience based upon under- 
standing and reason should be so much a 
part of school life that presently we shall 
be changed from a nation of law break- 


ers to a nation of law observers. The wis- 


dom of prophets, seers, and teachers of 
should be used to 
the overruling 
Providence and to make sure the faith in 


an eternal Father. 


righteousness freely 


make clear care of an 


We believe that, if our nation is to 


prosper, and be strong, knowledge 


and skill must be thoroughly diffused 
among all the people. The schools, there- 
fore, should be centers for the education 
and training of adults. Night schools, 
extension work, correspondence, lectures, 
moving pictures, practical demonstrations, 
and all other available and effective means 
should be used to give every individual an 
opportunity to continue to grow and to 
better his condition. 

6. We believe that modern civilization 
with all its complexities and competitions 
can only advance as the circle of human 
knowledge widens. Therefore, both state 
and nation should spend much larger sums 
of money in subsidizing research and in 
encouraging investigation. 

We believe, that not only now in 
the crisis of war, but for all time, pre- 
paredness, and 
supreme 
and permanent value and that all the edu- 


patriotism, conservation, 


internationalism are virtues of 
cational forces of the country will unite 
to make them real in the life of the Amer- 


ican people. 


SOME PHASES OF THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM 


MARY CG C. BRADFORD, 


\mple educational opportunities for all 
ountry children must be afforded by any 
hor y] 


work. 


system claiming to do _ efficient 
Education, broad and deep and 
rich in content and practically adapted to 
the needs of the rural community, must 
The country child is entitled 


to instruction from professionally trained 


be the aim. 


teachers, and to the use of school houses 
and playgrounds arranged in such a way 
as to conserve health and comfort, and to 
develop appreciation of beauty and the 
use of power. The community is entitled 
to the possession and use of such buildings 
for all tending to enrich the 
community life and to tighten the bond 
of community unity. 


purp¢ yses 


STATE S UPERINTENDENT, 


DENVER, COLO. 


The rural school teacher is entitled to a 
salary commensurate with the cost of liv- 
ing and the present day demands in the 
lines of scholarship, professional activity 
and community leadership. The teacher 
is also entitled to a home environment of 
comfort added to, at least, a modicum of 
beauty, to the end that hours of prepar- 
atory work and leisure may be spent in 
congenial surroundings, thereby increasing 
the efficiency of the teacher. 

How are these things to be obtained in 
rural schools? 

First—By a campaign of education on 
these general necessities of rural school 
education in school district in the 


United States. 


every 























FOOD CONSERVATION 
A mighty task, you say? Yes; but one 
that must be undertaken if the rural school 
problem is to be solved. 


Second—By advocating and demonstrat- 
ing the three principle methods of rural 
school betterment: either the county unit 


of administration, or numbers of 


great 


centralized or consolidated schools, and, 


in all cases, standardization. 


There is no question that at the present 
time there is a shortage of food for the 
entire civilized world such as has not oc- 
curred in modern times. This year the 
Argentina wheat crop was nearly 100,000,- 
000 The Australia 


is short by 50,000,000 bushels. 


bushels short. 


crop 
Last year 
the United States wheat crop was short 
by more than 200,000,000 bushels, and 
Canada produced little more than a half 
crop. The United States wheat crop for 
this year is estimated at 655,000,000 bush- 
els. The Canadian crop will again prob- 
ably be short because of insufficient labor. 
It may be placed at 250,000,000 bushels. 
Normally in the United States and Canada 
are used as flour about 550,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat, and for other purposes 100,- 
000,000 bushels. If these amounts were 
consumed, this would leave for export 
from North 255,000,000 
bushels from this year’s crop. Taking into 


account on a liberal basis all the wheat 


America only 


that can be obtained from other countries 
than the United States and Canada, the 
Allies need from North America 550,000,- 
000 bushels, but probably the best we can 
do even if the conservative programme 
proposed below is carried out, is to fur- 
nish them 400,000,000 bushels. The rest 
must be made up by other cereals. 

The production of sugar in France has 
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Standardization, to be really effective, 
must result in uniting all the endeavors of 
every factor in the educational life of a 
commonwealth or community. It must 
bind in one mighty whole, the offices of 
state and county superintendents, the ac- 
tivities of the school boards, the function- 
ing of the teacher, the response of the chil- 
dren and the cooperative effort of patrons, 
taxpayers and the electorate. 






THE IMPERATIVE NECESSITY OF A FOOD CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


CHARLES R. VAN HISE, PRESIDENT OF 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





been greatly reduced and none is avail- 
able from the Central powers. The main 
available sources are Cuba, Hawaii and 
the United States, since the sugar of Java 
Com- 
putations indicate that if the Allies are 
to be furnished with the barest necessities 


cannot readily reach the market. 


in the way of sugar, that we should re- 
duce our consumption by one-fourth, that 
is, from four ounces to three ounces per 
This ounce, which seems 
small, for the people of the United States, 
means for a year the vast total of 1,100,- 
ooo tons. 


person per day. 


The third fundamental shortage of food 
for the Allies is the fats. It is difficult to 
estimate the requirements in fats because 
of the consumption not only for food but 
for munitions. 

The vast shortage of the fundamental 
food products of wheat, sugar and fat 
the the 
which confronts us. 


shows seriousness of problem 

In regard to waste, it is estimated on 
a conservative basis that we throw away 
each year not less than $700,000,000 worth 
of food, which in a European country 
would have been utilized. Anyone who 
has been able to compare the habits of a 
family in America with those in France 
or England knows that each day the waste 


is relatively very large in America. In 
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Europe it is planned to cook just enough 
food for the family; and if anything is 
left over, even a scrap of bread, this is 
saved and goes into some future dish. 
The elimination of waste will help, but 
it will not be sufficient to furnish the es- 
sential food to the Allies. 


just 


We must read- 
For wheat 


we should eliminate white bread one meal 


our daily programme. 


a day, seven meals a week from our tables. 
that we 
hungry, but that we shall use as a substi- 


This does not mean shall go 


tute for white bread corn bread, hominy, 
barley bread, oat meal or rice. To such 


an extent have we become white-bread 
eaters that these other thoroughly whole- 
some and abundant foods are largely neg- 
lected; and by careful thought a menu 
could be made even more varied which 
uses rice, barley, corn, oats and other sub- 
wheat. If 


this proposed substitution were made, this 


stitutes for one-third of the 
would increase the amount of wheat which 
we could send to the Allies by more than 
IT 50,000,000 bushels. 

For 


hat of 


sugar, the solution is not so much 
substitution as reduction. If we 


eliminated candy altogether it wou!d prob- 


ably be a benefit rather than a detriment. 
The soft 
drinks. Sugar could be left out of tea or 


same may be said of sweet 


reduced to one-half or 
the 
much 


coffee or 
third of 
contain 


one- 


amount. Beets and carrots 


sugar and an increase of 


their use will compensate for the decrease 


in sugar. 

The necessary saving in fats will come 
of fat 
As substitutes for 
serve admirably; 


by reducing the amounts | used 


meat, butter, lard, etc. 
meat, beans and peas 
and an increase in their use will decrease 
the amount of meat used. Soy beans and 


the 


are excellent articles of food. 


cow peas, not ordinarily used in 


human diet, 
A saving of fat of one-third ounce per 
person per day would add in one year to 
our exports to the Allies about 350,000 
tons. 

In short, a survey of the situation shows 
that there is an ample amount of whole- 
some food for all, besides furnishing a 
sufficient amount of wheat, 
fats to the Allies. We 


need but eliminate waste and readjust our 


minimum 


sugar, meat and 
daily food programme in order that these 


things shall be accomplished. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AS A MEANS OF NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 


CHARLES E. RUGH, 


This world war has repeatedly brought 
the that 
The facts are all things—science 


forth exclamation religion has 
failed. 
and art, industry and commerce, govern- 
ment and diplomacy, education and re- 
ligion have failed to prevent this worst of 
For this 


very hour, everything has failed to stop 


wars. three years, and up to 
the worst waste, and the greatest human 
butchery in history. 

Why has religion been singled out as 
Be- 
cause it had been believed and hoped by 


many of the world’s wisest and best men 


the greatest but worst of failures? 


UNIVERSITY OF 


CALIFORNIA. 


that had evolved 


enough in power and effectiveness to pre- 


and women religion 
vent civilized nations from going to war. 
That hope has failed, but out of the fail- 
ure emerges a clear and well-defined issue 
between war and religion. Time was when 
human slavery was defended and promot- 
ed in the name and in the interests of re- 
ligion. There have been religious wars 
and wars in the interests of religion, but 
War looms up as the 
worst of evils, because it multiplies all 
War multiplies all 
kinds of suffering and thrusts its awful 


that time is gone. 


other forms of evil. 
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consequences upon the innocent and help- 
less as well as the guilty for generations 
to come. Religion has evolved as a way 
of preventing and alleviating sin and suf- 
fering. Religion and war are henceforth 


and forever incompatible. 


Three world problems face 


men and 
First, this human 
butchery and terrible destruction must be 


nations here and now. 






JULIA C. LATHROP, CHIEF, CHILDREN’S 


This country is engaged in a war to 
make democracy prevail in the world. 

Sir Ernest the distin- 
guished English physicist, in an address 


before the Academy of Science in Wash- 


Rutherford, 


ington last month, said, in speaking of the 
fearfully destructive weapons which sci- 
ence bestows for fighting: 


‘This war would not be worth fighting if it is not 


a war to end war, for so destructive has war be- 


‘ome that either we must end war or war will end 
civilization.’’ 
The ultimate treasure and resource of 


any people is its young life—The only 
surety of the 
What is the 


it not to safeguard that reservoir? 


continuance of the race. 
fundamental necessity? Is 
There 
are 30,000,000 children in our care under 
16 years of age; about 20,000,000 of them 
in our 


schools. arrived 


at certain measures of protection for those 


Slowly we have 
under 16, by compulsory education laws, 
by child labor laws, 


1 


laws, 


by mothers’ pension 
child labor 
law, which says that after September Ist, 
2087, 


and now by a national 


every child under 14 years of age 
is entitled to protection from labor in mill, 
cannery, workshop, factory, or manufac- 
turing establishment. 
16 shall 


child between 14 


And no child under 
quarry. No 
shall work in 
these industries more than eight hours a 


work in mine or 


and 16 


day nor more than six days a week nor 
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SHALL THIS COUNTRY ECONOMIZE FOR OR AGAINST ITS CHILDREN? 


S BUREAU, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WASHINGTON. 
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stopped. The men, women and children 
left must be fed, clothed, sheltered and 
educated. Third, these two problems must 
be solved and the governments of the 
world reconstructed by such means, by 
such methods and in such a spirit as will 
make impossible the repetition of such a 


world crisis 


in the near future. 


after seven at night nor before six it 
the morning. 

It is not too much to say that the first 
effect of war is to threaten all such stand- 
ards; it may suspend or destroy them all, 
so that now in the beginning it is ex- 
ceedingly important that we should face 
squarely the risk before us and deter- 
mine whether such laws are necessities or 
luxuries. 

The of the British Munition 
Workers’ Committee emphasize the waste 


reports 


of extraordinary war conditions of work 
and urge the of former re- 


They say in part: 


restoration 
strictions. 


“Conditions of 
tion 


work are 
without 


accepted 
complaint which, immediately 
detrimental to output, would, if continued, be ulti- 
mately disastrous to health. 


without ques- 


and 


It is for the nation to 


safeguard the devotion of its workers by its fore- 
sight and watchfulness lest irreparable harm be 
done to body and mind both in this generation 


and the next. 

“Very voung girls show almost immediate symp- 
toms of lassitude, exhaustion, and impaired vitality 
under the influence of employment at night A 
very similar impression was made by the appear- 
ance of large numbers of young boys who had 
been working at ] 
ternate night 


munitions for a long time on 
shifts.”’ 


ai- 
and day 


In the 


Same _ tone 


says M. Albert 
Thomas, French Minister of Munitions: 


“The experience of war time has only demon- 
strated the necessity—technical, economic, and even 
physiological—of the labor laws enacted before the 
war. In our legislation secured in time of peace 
we shall find the conditions for a better and more 
intemse production during the war.” 
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It is that certain 


younger countries have from the first re- 


inspiring to know 
tused any sacrifice of children’s right to 
‘ducation. Compulsory school attendance 
not been lowered in 
New Zealand. 


requirements 


have 
\ustralia 


laws Canada, 
and Since the 


war began school at- 


for 
tendance have been raised in Nova Scotia 
and in 


some parts of Mani- 


Australia. 
toba passed its first compulsory education 
law in March, 1916. 
weakening of labor laws affecting women 
ind children in New Zealand, 
Canadian province. 
to the her total 
population and New Zealand has sent one- 
fourteenth. 

This protect the 
schooling of children in countries so des- 


There has been no 


nor in any 
Yet Canada has sent 


front one-nineteenth of 


heroic struggle to 
perately involved in war as are France 
and England, this brave insistence upon 
no reduction by the colonies which have 


‘nt their men so freely and generously to 


the aid of England are in strange contrast 
with the spirit of the law passed by the 
largest State in this country permitting the 
school year to be curtailed five months; 
in strange contrast to the specious will+ 
ingness to let their bit; in 
strange contrast with the suggestion that 
the shall be 


repealed before it 


children do 


Federal child labor law SuS- 


pended or into 


goes 
operation. 

Such efforts to tamper with the rights 
of children are end. 


not at an They 


will grow in plausibility and _ insistence 


unless they are frankly and vigorously 
met. Today as never before it is certain 
that the public school teachers of Amer- 
guard 
and to mold public 


opinion so that this country will insist that 


ica have an unparalleled power to 


the nation’s children 
the schools shall gather momentum during 
this period of war in order that they may 
better cope with the inevitable disturbance 
of orderly life which war entails. 


STANDARDIZATION OF SCHOOL PLANS 


FRANK 


Millions of dollars are wasted every 


vear in this country because there are as 


yet no standards in planning and con 


struction of schoolhouses to which school 
‘ommittees can refer with confidence. 
very place is today working by its own 
experience, and to a 


blindly. 


very large extent 
If the plans of the standardizing 
ommittee are permitted to bear proper 


the N. E. A. will be able to 


he greater part of this waste. 


fruit, save 


Corridors, 
stairways, administration utilities 
ind flues take up about two-thirds of the 


Hoorspace of the modern schoolhouse, so 


rooms, 


that only one-third is available for class- 
room purposes. 

In the larger centers of population good 
inethods of planning have been developed, 
but 


the knowledge of these is very lim- 


IRVING COOPER, SCHOOL 


ARCHITECT, BOSTON 


ited. It is the function of this committee 


of the N. E. A. to collate the best plan- 


nings and place this information at the 
service of school committees, and have it 
expressed in plain terms so that members 
of school committees may know precisely 
what they are doing. With the aid of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts much 
work has been done by the committee in 
outlining the standards of the best schools 
of the State. Some of the cities having 
the best in school architecture at present 
are Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Boise City, 
Rupert, Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo, Omaha, Sioux Falls, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Milwaukee, 


suburbs, 


Chicago and its 


Evanston and Oak Park, and 


Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. 
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SUPERVISION AS LIBERATING THE TEACHER 


SUSAN M. DORSEY, 


Whether supervision liberates the teach- 
er or not depends upon several factors; 
the supervisor, the teacher and the char- 
acter and extent of the supervision. 

Supervision to liberate the teacher must 
be itself free and generous, given in an 
ungrudging, open-handed, at-any-time, at- 
any-place sort of a way. I recently heard 
of a supervisor of manual training who 
brusquely turned from his office a young 
teacher seeking help, with the remark that he 
was not giving individual instruction, that 
if she had wished to learn how to apply 
that particular finishing product she should 
have been present at his class at such an 
Now, it 


that this young teacher belonged to a re- 


hour and _ place. so happened 
mote school and that on the evening when 
that particular lesson had been given she 
had 


discipline beyond the hour of the super- 


been detained by a serious case of 


visor’s class. She had sought the needed 
assistance at the earliest possible moment 
so as not to delay the work of her class, 
only to meet a heart-breaking rebuff. Su- 
pervisors may be petty tyrants, not libera- 
tors. 
tact, 


and on his desir¢ 


It all depends on the supervisor’s 


kindliness and interest in his work 
to have the utmost of 
technical and inspirational help reach the 
To liberate 


teachers, supervisors must be not military 


children through the teacher. 


tacticians, not mechanical organizers, but 
courteous directors, skillful suggestors, in- 
spirational leaders, subtle path-finders. 


lom 


to the teacher there 
the 


ad- 


To secure frees 
part of 
the 
Every- 


recognition on the 
that the 


head of 


must be 
supervisor teacher is 


ministrative her class. 
thing should be done in a courteous way 
to strengthen her authority and to increase 


What a 


veritable 


the respect shown by pupils. 


sense of relief, strength, yes, 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, LOS ANGELES. 


power comes iato the heart of a timid, 
young teacher when she receives that bit 
of courteous recognition which stamps her 
as queen in the realm of her own class- 
room. 

In the ordinary routine of the day’s 
doings a sense of freedom comes to the 
teacher if she is relieved from uncertainty 
as to just what is expected in various mat- 
ters which really demand explicit direc- 
the 
eternal uncertainty and questioning is tor- 


tions. In these mental attitude of 


turesome. The same thing done in one 


way and then another, a wretched in- 
definiteness and confusion about mere rou- 
tine details is wholly unnecessary and re- 
sults in a petty serfdom for teachers. The 
supervisor who gives clean-cut, unmistak- 
able orders about many things and offers 
a great variety of suggestions from which 
to choose about many others is the super- 


visor who liberates. 


The supervisor who most surely frees 


his teachers is the educator, the one who 
not only knows the subject matter to be 
supervised and the best methods of in- 
struction, but who also knows human na- 
ture and life and the true ends of educa- 
tion. He interprets the course of study in 
terms of the important and the unimport- 
ant so that teachers are not lost in a bog 
of needless details; he illuminates a sub- 
ject by a few suggestions so that teachers 
Take 
the subject of history, for instance; sup- 


see a straight road before them. 
pose your supervisor defines history as the 
needs, 
insistent demands of the 


story of how man has satisfied his 
first the pressing, 
body for food and shelter, and then as 
those needs came to be more easily satis- 
fied under surer, safer conditions of living, 
those satisfaction, 


other needs for social 


aesthetic enjoyment and spiritual uplift. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY AND THE CURRENT DOCTRINES 


OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND ACADEMIC TENURE 
EDWARD C. ELLIOTT, CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA. 


The greatest enemy to education today 
all over the United States is the small 
bore politician who, as a member of an 
educational board, is bent on serving him- 
self and his prejudices rather than the 
schools and the ideals of democracy, 
institutions stand for. The 
outstanding need of education is for some 
effective machinery for distinguishing be- 
tween the competent, the half-competent, 
and the incompetent teacher. This ma- 
chinery must be created and controlled by 
the profession of teaching itself, entirely 
apart from the agencies of political gov- 
ernment. Until this is an accomplished 
fact, schools and teachers will be con- 
stantly exposed to invasion by self-seeking 


which these 


personal and political interests. We can- 


not maintain a free school system training 
children in the fundamentals of freedom 
with teachers who are tongue-tied as to 
the vital social and economic issues of 


modern life. Real education is possible 


only in a school so organized and gov- 
erned that the job holds the teacher, and 
not the teacher the job. 

It is wholly futile to set up the indefinite 
goal of “taking education out of politics.” 
The public school in all of its grades and 
varieties is part and parcel of our politi- 
cal system. The need of democracy 1s not 
less politics in education, but more edu- 
cation in politics. 


HOW FAR SHOULD THE PRINCIPLE OF STANDARDIZATION BE 
FOLLOWED BY NORMAL SCHOOLS? 


CARROLL G. PEARSE, PRESIDENT, 


The conditions in the different states of 
the Union are so various that no standard- 
ization of courses of instruction in normal 
schoois seems possible until the conditions 
in the different states become similar. A 
normal school is for the purpose of train- 
ing the teachers who are to work in the 
public schools of the state. It is strictly 
vocational, and is not to give a general 
Its purpose is to fit the stu- 
dents whom it trains for specific work. 
Therefore, so long as one state is liberally 
supplied with high schools while another 


education. 


has very few schools of the secondary 


class; 


so long as one state is purely agri- 


cultural and another chiefly manufacturing 
or mining; 


so long as other educational 
facilities in the state, as well as the indus- 
trial and social conditions within the state 
differ so greatly as at present, it does not 
seem practicable to attempt to train teach- 
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ers in the same way, or even in courses 
of the same length in all the states. 

One kind of standardization, however, 
seems possible; that it is a standardiza- 
tion of the terms or names which are 
applied to courses of different kind and 
extent. Also the names or terms de- 
scribing the conditions of entrance into 
the normal schools. If the normal 
schools would agree upon a system of de- 
scriptive terms showing under what con- 
ditions normal schools admit pupils, also 
a set of terms to show the length of 
course which the normal schools main- 
tain, there might be an agreement upon 
standards, and material help might also be 
given in the way of inducements to schools 
to reach as speedily as possible, standard 
conditions of admission and courses of 
standard length. 

Perhaps as good a plan as any would be 











THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
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to: adopt a system of terms of rating sim- 
ilar to those used in describing the hull, 
If, for 
example, a normal school which required 
a condition of admission, graduation from 
a four year high school, and which main- 
tained a four year course of®* instruction 
and training, should be described as an 
A-1 school, and agreement upon these sim- 
ilar terms of 


rigging and equipment of ships. 


designation would enable 
anyone who saw the name of the school 
followed by the characters indicating its 
rating to know exactly the standard to 
which it had attained. 

A school which admitted students after 
three years of high school and maintained 
a four year course, might be designated 
as B-1. A school admitting students after 
two years of high school work, to be fol- 
lowed by a four year course, C-1. A 
school admitting students after one year 
of high school work, to be followed by 
four years in D-1. A 
school admitting after completion of the 
eighth grade to a four year course, might 
be designated, E-r. 


normal school, 


In the same way, a school admitting 
after the completion of a four year high 
school course to be followed by a two 
year course of instruction, might be des- 
ignated as an A-3 One admitting 
after three years of high school to be fol- 
lowed by two years of 


school. 
normal school 
training, a B-3 school. 

A plan of standard terms or characteri- 
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zations of this sort would enable every 
school to meet the conditions or to adapt 
its work to the conditions under which it 


must exist. It would be possible for it to 


exact such entrance conditions from its 


students as the general conditions and 
of education in 
It could fix as 


sion standard as possible 


progress the state made 
high an admis- 
without render- 
impracticable to get and train 
enough students to meet the needs of the 
schools. It would also make it possible 


for any normal school to adopt a course 


possible. 


ing it 


of two years, or three years, or four years, 
based upon such admission requirements 
as seemed necessary, and to do this with- 
out sailing under false colors, or under a 
flag the significance of which was not 
clearly understood. 
have 


The plan would also 
advantage of indicating the 
standards which the normal schools con- 
sider normal and desirable for such schools 
to fix when surrounding conditions permit 
this to be 

It may be that in the misty future, at a 
time when the citizens of the republic of 
Central Africa sit upon the ruins of Lon- 
don Bridge, or upon the milestone mark- 
ing the course of the deserted Under den 
Linden, the normal schools of the United 
States will be situated under circumstances 
sufficiently similar so that they can estab- 
lish uniform conditions of admission and 
uniform 


the 


done. 


courses. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR TRAINING 
TEACHERS FOR ALL LINES OF SCHOOL WORK 


G. W. 


What is the proper function of the state 
normal school? Granted that its chief 
work is the preparation of teachers for the 
elementary schools, must its labors end 
there? Is there any good reason why an 
institution maintained by the State for the 
sole purpose of preparing teachers should 
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regard itself subordinate to the colleges, 
that count teacher training as merely inci- 
dental to their larger work, or to the de- 
partments of education that are usually 
despised—but tolerated—by the general 
faculties of the universities? 

I believe that the state normal school is 
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peculiarly commissioned by the Common- 
wealth to prepare teachers for its schools. 
It is alleged that universities and colleges 
have looked upon the state normal school 
with changing sensations—first with con- 
tempt, next wtih interest, and finally with 
alarm. “The normal school is becoming 
too popular, too important, is assuming 
rights and privileges sacred to the insti- 
tutions higher up’, declares the spokesman 


In the fact of 
dust thrown up to blind the public, the 
state normal school must boldly take its 
stand for educational leadership and main- 
tain its right to train all kinds of teachers 
for the common schools. 


for college and university. 


3y making nor- 
mal school work severely practical and 
suited to the needs of the public, we may 
eventually bring to the institution the com- 
plete recognition to which it is entitled. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR TRAINING 
TEACHERS FOR ALL LINES OF SCHOOL WORK 


J. W. CRABTREE, PRESIDENT, STATE 


for 
the purpose of training men and women 


The normal school was established 
for efficient teaching in the public schools. 
Its purpose was not to train only a por- 
tion of the teachers, leaving the training 
of other teachers to other agencies, but its 
purpose was to train all the teachers for 


all 


schoc Is. 


teaching positions in all the public 
I see no reason why that broad 
purpose should be changed. Our public 
school system, since the establishment of 
the normal school, has been extended to 
cover the work of twelve or more years, 
and to cover work in many additional sub- 
jects and departments. But, has not the 
facilities and 
has it not had a development correspond- 
ing to the development and growth of the 
public school needs and demands? 


normal school increased its 


Does anyone question the wisdom of the 
normal school’s training teachers of do- 
mestic science simply because colleges and 
universities have special departments of 
Does anyone question 
the advisability of the normal school’s pre- 
paring teachers of agriculture in the public 
schools because we have agricultural col- 
leges throughout the country? If we were 
to cease preparing teachers for a subject 
as soon as that subject becomes a special 
department in a college, there would soon 


domestic science? 
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be no place for the normal school, for 
specialization is taking hold of every line 
of effort during this generation. 

Then I wish to raise the question as to 
whether the normal school should not it- 
self do its work chiefly by means of spe- 
cial departments, segregating as far as may 
be, the work of students of such special 
departments. Of course there will always 
be some work open to students of all spe- 
cial departments. But should not the one 
preparing to teach in the primary grades 
be trained for that particular work rather 
than to receive a general training which 
applies equally well for teaching in the 
grammar grades and in the high school? 

Indeed normal schools throughout the 
country are now taking this step. In 
many of the leading normal schools we 
find at the present time, the special kin- 
dergarten department, the special primary 
department, the special grammar depart- 
ment, and the special high school depart- 
ment. We often find the special depart- 
ment for training teachers of agriculture, 
the special department for training teach- 
ers of domestic science, the special depart- 
ment for training teachers of commercial 
courses, and so forth. Let the develop- 
ment of the normal school continue. Let 
its work cover not only the preparation of 





















THE FRANCHISE 


all the teachers for all the grades, but also 
the preparation for positions in the high 
school. At the same time, there should be 
no objection to the college and university 
sharing in the preparation not only of 
high school teachers, but when advisable, 
the preparation of 
positions. 


teachers for grade 

The normal school should not limit its 
work to the preparation of teachers for 
positions in the grades in city schools. 
One university made an effort last year 
to take over the preparation of the rural 
teachers of the state. Another asked the 


passage of a law requiring that the teach- 


THE ENFRANCHISED WOMAN 
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The first generation of women that took 
part in this movement for universal suff- 
rage were met by an opposition that is 
hardly credible now. They were not told 
that women are unfit for work, for wometi 
were always permitted to work, but that 
to work for wages would be “an impro- 
priety for a lady.” The most popular 
household magazine of that time was 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book; and when the em- 
ployment of young women as teachers in 
public schools was a social problem, the 
editor deemed it worth while to write a 
whole column of argument to sustain the 
view that there is nothing in the profes- 
sion of a public school teacher, repugnant 
to the delicacy of the “most perfect lady.” 


When Mrs. Jennie C. Croly a few years 
before the Civil War undertook to earn a 
living by writing for newspapers, she 
found only two papers willing to accept 
her services. One of these paid her $3 
a week for a column headed, “Gossip With 
and For Ladies,” the other paid her $5 a 
week for a column called, “Parlor and 
Sidewalk Gossip.” Each insisted that she 


should not write of politics, letters, music, 
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ee 


ers of all special subjects be graduates of 
the state university. Let the college and 
university share in this work, but do not 
approve of that kind of a division of 
labor. The normal school should be am- 
bitious to remain the strictly professional 
school for teachers of all grades. Unless 
the normal schools appreciate this right 
and advantage of leadership, it is certain 
that other ambitious agencies will quickly 
respond to the call which will certainly 
come from the public schools. To normal 
school presidents and professors, let me 
say again, hold your ground and retain 
your teacher training leadership. 









art, drama or science; that as she was 
writing for ladies, she must confine her- 
self to gossip. 


Through the teaching of independent 
women, all women of open minds learned 
fo take an intelligent interest in the prac- 
tical affairs of the community in which 
they lived. They began to look at the 
newspapers for other things than gossip. 
They acquired a knowledge of the powers 
that dominate business and politics, and 
learned that -there were many things that 
should be refa@rmed, some that should be 
supported and some that should be crushed. 
Then came the perception that much of 
the good and much of the evil in any com- 
munity is due to politics; and that politics 
is largely controlled by votes. A demand 
for the franchise followed, made by clear 
sighted, wisely discerning women who 
were also in large numbers, self supporting 
and indepen dent. It was conceded. 

Woman suffrage came therefore not as 
a gift to ignorance but as an imperative 
call to iritelligence to assist in the govern- 
ment of city and county, state and nation. 
It is then, a sure conclusion that since the 
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woman teacher has had the will to gain 
the right of suffrage, she may be counted 
on to have the will to use it rightly. 
During the past fifty years, five such 
movements have gone ‘forward among us 
by a progression so steady and so rapid 
that a distinct advance may be noted in 
each successive decade. These movements 
have brought about the emancipation of 
women, the organization of labor, the in- 
of the of 
public education and the control of the 


crease temperance, extension 
larger industries of the county by what is 
known as “High Finance.” 

The franchise brings the woman teacher 
from the school room and the library to 
She has 
to be not only for democracy and with 
She 


the mass meeting and the polls. 


democracy, but a part of democracy. 


has to note that some votes are cast for a 
platform, some for a principle, some for a 
party, some for a boss and some for a 
dollar; and all of them have to be counted 
equally in making up the total and decid- 
ing the issue. 

The 


charge. 


That is democracy. 
fold 


First that of protecting the per- 


franchise involves a_ three 
sonal independence and intellectual free- 
dom of the members of the profession; 
second, that of assuring every child as far 
as possible an education that will fit him 
for the work of the world and the best 
use of his head, hand and heart; third, 
that of securing to the school system am- 
ple means not only of sustaining itself but 
of continuously forward toward 
ever better methods and better results in 


going 


each succeeding year. 


DEMANDS MADE BY THE PUBLIC ON THE TEACHER AND 
THE SCHOOL 


ANNA WILLSON, PRESIDENT STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIA ION, CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


I am confident that I am addressing “the 
fittest’, face of the terrific 
mands made upon the classroom teachers 


for in the de- 
today, no other explanation can be made 
for your survival! The problems of our 
work loom before us big, complex, and 
bewildering. Worst of all, they are new 
problems and there is as yet no edition 
advertised by our Hinds and Noble friends 
all the full 


for $1.50. 


with answers worked out in 

It seems that the home, the church, the 
state, the business world have turned to 
us alone to train the citizens of tomorrow 
in everything from the use of the tooth- 
brush to the choice of a vocation and the 
The school must take 


the child of four or five and amuse him 


casting of a vote! 


and teach him table manners and morals. 
He must learn how to dance and how to 
He 


must be taught to be clean and to treat 


say the blessing at the family table. 


He 


fed and bathed and properly clothed. 


be 
He 
must under the supervision of teachers be 
all protected 
from all germs, inspected by dentist and 
oculist. He must be taught more than 
college professors used to know of litera- 


others with respect. must often 


guarded against diseases, 


ture and history and science, yet he must 
be as accurate as a banker, as swift as 
Mercury! He must be correct of speech 
matter what sort of errors he hears 


moment he is 


no 
in a classroom. 
He must be polished and sensible no mat- 
He 


must be reliable and steady despite his 


every not 


ter what his years and temperament. 
He must be a skilled workman! 


He must become an intelligent, reliable 
citizen. 


heredity. 


If all this does not happen as a 
the schoolroom a 
few hours each day for eight or more 
years, it is proof that his teachers have 
been negligent and the school ts a failure! 


result of his stay in 
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We know this is true, for we have often 
read it in the public prints! And all this 
while, his teachers must have developed 
forty or fifty others, called upon and up- 
lifted all the families represented, belonged 
to the civic leagues, the clubs, taught a 
Sunday school class, kept up a correspond- 
ence course at the university, etc., etc.! 
Much depends upon our attitude toward 
these and _ responsibilities. 
Shall we regard them as burdens or as 
privileges? 


new demands 
Shall we ignore them or ac- 
cept them as the highest compliments paid 
to any profession? Shall we resent and 
“strike’—or shall we rise to the occasion? 
Shall the public school really become the 
greatest factor of democracy and the pub- 
lic school teachers in the ranks as great as 
community leaders, as the great teacher 
in the White House is proving himself the 
leader of an astonished and grateful world 
in the triumph of Democracy! 


We know that our ideal is higher than 
that of the most carping critic. We real- 
ize that head and hand and heart must be 
trained. We believe that it is possible to 
educate to efficiency and at the same time 
instill such qualities that no war can make 


brutes of our men! We, as teachers, have 
highly resolved that liberty shall not per- 
ish, and that as priests of democracy, we 
shall serve the nation by training the youth 
of the land to fit themselves as never be- 
fore, by intelligent, unselfish, well directed 
endeavor, to find each his bent and to fit 
himself to do the work bravely and joy- 
ously for which God made him most fit. 
We hope that we shall accept the chal- 
lenge and with greater courage determine 
to give back to the nation useful, happy, 
self-respecting, self-supporting, loyal citi- 
zens with a passion to bring democracy 
to the whole world. 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


SAMUEL C 


The people of America need to know 
more concerning the outdoor life. The 
safety, health, wealth and happiness of the 
nation requires that every boy and girl 
should be taught to love the open and to 
appreciate the beauties and the grandeur 
of Nature; to know the mountains and the 
sea as “the noblest expressions of Divine 
power and Divine peace.” They should be 
taught how to cultivate the soil and know 
more of what is necessary to produce the 
food which the world needs and which we 
must supply. 

Every home, however small, should have 
Our schools should be the foun- 
head of 


a garden. 


tain knowledge, supplying the 
latest and best information to these homes 
concerning the best varieties of plant life, 


food value, cultivation, harvesting, *prep- 
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aration, preservation and conservation. 


America has made a good beginning. 
The Department of Agriculture of our 
national government is doing a splendid 
work; they print valuable literature and 


co-operate with the several states through 
their agricultural colleges, and through 


demonstration farms and field agents. But 
the time has come when we must quad- 
ruple our efforts. With the famishing 
nations of Continental Europe, America is 
fighting a resourceful foe in this world 
crisis, and she must produce food for 
those whose cry is heard above the fearful 
roar and noise of battling millions. She 
must produce food for still other millions 


of her own brave 


men who are now 
crossing over seas to “make the world 
safe for Democracy.” 
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WHAT CALIFORNIANS SAY OF THE PORTLAND MEETING 


(Interesting messages by Californians sent in answer to the question, “What did you 


consider most vital, most worth while, 


The Portland meeting may well be consid- 
of the the N. 
Its setting was rarely beautiful; a city 


ered 
as PX. 


of wonderful fruits and flowers, of generous 


one great gatherings of 


hospitality, all showered enthusiastically upon 
its One 


have 


the noted 
the past to 
the Association, detained by the pressing needs 
of the Nation. 
ably taken by 
Northwest. 


guests. missed many of 


figures who contributed in 


Their places, however, 
the 


were 


fine men and women of 


the 


It 
we are accustemed to see women’s names on 
the 


was pre-eminently a woman’s meeting: 


but their contribution 
meetings 
‘Fo 
were marked 
Was that 


ance of women speakers? 


section 


the 


programs, 


to general innovation 


and deti- 
characteristics of the 
to the preponder- 
Possibly; but more 


was an 


in its extent. me, concreteness 


niteness 
meetings. due 
evidently was it due to the preponderance of 
speakers who represented the classroom, the 


laboratory or the workshop. Underlying all 


other influences, determining both subject 
matter and method, was the dynamic con- 
sciousness of our great national crisis. 

As to sections and speakers, one carries 


away a distinct impression of the new note of 
lemocracy from the elementary school sec- 


tion; the frank statement of problems unsolved 
from the 


where the emphasis upon the significance of 


administrative department; every- 
hild life, the necessity of adaptation of cur- 
ricula to child needs, the doctrine that school 
is life and not even part of it. 

In speakers, California made up in quality 
what she lacked in quantity. Especially per- 
Mrs. Barnum’s query, “What is an 
Sure enough; the school official 
who hasn’t come in contact directly with child 


tinent was 


expert?” is it 
life for ten or fifteen years; or is it the teacher 
whose busy hours in the schoolroom forbid a 
wide knowledge of the school system? Strange 
to say, no one hustled forward to help this 
perplexed member of a “lay board”. 

\s for concrete suggestions, we are going 
to discuss with our friends this coming year 
the plan of grading hygiene work by its ap- 
plications; the example of a certain city sys- 
tem, where’ superintendents, 


principals and 


at the Portland Meeting of the N. E. 
statements epitomize the meeting as nothing else has 


Ww 


A.”? 


These 
Editor.) 


used the Royce grading system to 
the mutual benefit of all parties; the plan of 
the Ann Arbor Trustees to give practical en- 
cOuragement to the of 


at self improvement. 


attempts its teachers 

Would it be unbecoming in one who trav- 
eled for the purpose of 
hearing, to suggest that two speakers for each 
session, if qualified to speak at all, could fur- 
nish ample “food for thought’’? 


many miles sole 


“Axes,” pub- 
lic, private or philanthropic, should be shown 
little i 


consideration the 


interests of the professionally minded mem- 


in comparison with 
bers of the Association. 

Sara L. Dote, 

Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles. 


The National 
1917 meant to me a meeting for 
in 


for 


Necessities 


Education Association 


Entertainment in Education, 


Education. 


Education, 

Advancement in 
the empha- 
sized as the elementary teachers appealed to 
all earnest workers to hold to the goud and 


I saw necessities of education 


true in the old foundation studies, for they 
realized that the little child must live close to 
Mother Nature and “list to Nature’s teaching.” 

Then all through 


appeared the 


the convention program 
education, the 
and re- 


ceiving of gifts of flowers, the notes of 


entertainment in 


music, the happy speeches, the giving 
greet- 
ing, the warm personal touch that must per- 
vade all life to keep it sweet and wholesome. 
It there 
own 


was among the teachers for their 


It tor 


on to their pupils. 


good. was there them to 


pass 


of all came the call of the rep- 


educ 


Most urgent 
resentatives of the advancement in ation, 


the specialists, the great leaders in the onward 
march of our work, ready to conserve our re- 
sources, to develop our possibilities, to guide 


young manhood and womanhood into all the 


great lines of human activity. 

Thus appeared to me the great convention, 
standing out so clearly for three great truths 
of Education: 


IN. SS ey 


vancement. 


Necessities, Entertainment, Ad- 


Jutta C. Correy, 


Principal, Emerson School, San Francisco 


N 
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IMPRESSIONS 


Among the many interesting addresses I 
heard at the Portland N. E. A. I think the one 
that impressed me the most and that gave me 
the most food for thought was one by Dr. 
Foster of Reed College. 

Dr. Foster’s theme was the value of accurate 
scholarship as an economic asset. Some of 
his ideas were in substance as follows: We 
Americans have a democratic worship of me- 
diocrity. We are notably inefficient because 
we have no respect for the upper 5% of schol- 
arship, for accuracy in measurement. 

We should give in school the same careful 
attention to the bright child as is now given to 
the sub-normal Careful investigations at 
Harvard, Yale, Reed, Wisconsin and other 


at those students who 


1 


universities show t 
come from high schools with good records in 
scholarship keep the same standards in college. 


gh school 


It is rarely that the one poor in h 


enters front rank in college. In the University 


of Wisconsin 83% of boys who wer 


e poor in 
high school were the same in college, and 


1 


about the same ratio holds everywhere. 

Now in the training camp for the first time 
in his life many a college graduate is learning 
to do the thing he is expected to do, at the 
time it is to be done, just as well as-it is pos- 
sible for him to do it 

Teachers from the kindergarten through col- 
lege permit the habit of slip-shod work—to get 


1 
] 


by without doing the best possible. Actual 
results can never cash in good intentions. 
The criminal among teachers is not the one 
who kills the student by overwork, but the 
one who permits him to get by without doing 
the best he can 
AGNES E. Howe, 


State Normal School, San Jose. 


The two unique events of the National Edu- 
cation Association meeting at Portland were 
the presentation of the Belgian Commission 
and the session of the Multnomah County 
Court at which 141 aliens took the oath of alle- 
giance to the government of the United States. 
These two events will not likely ever be dupli- 
cated. No similar world situation is ever likely 


to recur. The court was opened, conducted 


and closed in regular form. Six applicants 
for citizenship were examined, one a lass from 
Scotland. These candidates had been prepared 
in the Portland Night Schools. They did 
credit to themselves and to the schools. Two 


of the applicants petitioned to change their 
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names. One a Russian Pole, gave as a reason 
that he and others “got mixed in spelling and 
pronunciation.” His name began with the 
letter “K”. He asked for the name “Kay”. 
It was granted. 

The Sons of the Revolution donated a silk 
flag for each of the applicants. These flags 
were presented by three little girls. After 
these applicants had taken the oath by nation- 
alities, the audience joined in the Star-Span- 
gled Banner, the new citizens beating the 
time with their flags. It these new citizens 
keep in step with the movement in democ- 
racy, as well as they kept the time, they will 
make good citizens. 

A Suggestion.—The final oath of allegiance 
of the aliens taught in public night schools 
ought to be made a public affair. The State 
Associations when held at a county seat might 


L 


stage such an event with profit to all con- 
cerned. The United States Government Immi- 
gration officers are glad to co-operate. 

C, 5B. Roca, 
University of California. 


Was the N. E. A. worth going to? That is 
the question that is being asked on all sides. 
So many of our leaders in education were im- 
mersed in matters of grave moment at this 
critical time in our nation’s history, making it 


impossible for them to attend, that those who 
were not present find it hard to understand 


hat the meeting was a great one in many 
respects. 

But the same conditions which deprived us 
of so many of our leaders inspired all those 
who were able to be present with a deeper 
sense of the terrible responsibility which 
rested upon everyone connected with instruc- 
Out of the necessities of this 
time certain lines of education are receiving 
tremendous impetus. 


tion of children. 


The much-talked of physical training is de- 
veloping into a well-rounded system, com 
prising not only physical training, but physical 
education as well. Military training agitationm 
is bearing fruit. 

Domestic Science is also being recognized 
as it never has been before, and there is no 
doubt that its practical value will be corre- 
spondingly increased. Vocational teaching of 
all kinds has already been given the nationa} 
standing which it should have. We may 
hope to see great advance along these lines. 

The teaching of foreigners was made prom- 
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inent throughout the program, and it is to be 
hoped that another meeting of the N. E. A. 
will see this most important national problem 
recognized as a national problem and steps 
taken to secure national aid for its solution— 
financial as well as inspirational and advisory. 


The woman movement which was evident in 
much of the discussion, talks, addresses, and 
actions of the Association, and which finally 
resulted in the election of Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford as President, was full of interest and 
gives much cause for reflection. When women 
are so completely dominated by the idea of 
sex antagonism that it colors their judgment 
on all problems, perhaps the best course is to 
let them have full and unopposed control, in 
order that they acquire a clearer sense of pro- 
portion for the bigger problems that await us 
in the future. 


This brings up another element in the N. E. 
A. which should be given consideration. On 
all sides the best and highest minded leaders 
were deploring the fact that politics entered 
into the workings of the Association. But 
why not? In every business of life politics 
plays a large part, and we who are training 
children in living should recognize the fact 
and prepare them for playing a better and 
cleaner game than their parents have played. 
If the best educators and those of the highest 
and purest motives shrink from this most 
human and practical side of organization, 
upon what do we base our hope for improve- 
ment in democratic government? If democ- 
racy is to live long upon the earth we must 
not neglect the political side of any of our 
institutions, but rather raise the standard of 
political action. 

Grace C. STANLEY, 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
San Bernardino. 


Since the beginning of National Education 
Associations, Institutes, and other gatherings 
of teachers, the grade teacher has been the 
listener. One has but to look over the pro- 
grams of a few years back to realize that she 
has listened to speeches on every conceivable 
subject in the field of education; she has been 
exhorted to cultivate not only in herself but 
in all humanity as well every known virtue; 
she has been warned against every frailty to 
which flesh And with it all 


human is heir. 


the efficiency of the product of our schools 





$39 


has not increased tn proportion to the expendi- 
ture of breath 


But a new day is dawning. In no less than 
four great gatherings at the Portland meeting, 
the grade teachers stood on their feet and 
spoke with earnestness and enthusiasm of the 
goals they themselves had worked out and the 
means of attaining these goals. We 
that in the not far distant 
future, a day will arrive when the goals will 
be so clearly and simply stated that the chil- 
dren themselves will be able to see, nay even 
tell, whither they are going. Then and not 
until then may we hope to realize that much 
sought-after efficiency. 


best 


may now hope 


Errie B. McFappen, 


State Normal School, San Francisco. 


The beauty and hospitality of Portland left 
nothing more to be desired as to a meeting 
place. Many of the old familiar faces were 
Some were absent in urgent service 
for the government. Commissioner Claxton 
and Dr. Findlay were among these. 


absent. 


The meeting had a real character. All pro- 
grams were an embodiment of Food supply, 
War, Industrial Training, Thrift and Patriot- 
ism—all so interwoven that hardly at any time 
was any one separated from the other. The 
United States has made it apparent that the 
government now considers its schools an asset 
and not a liability. The economist, the sociol- 
ogist, the physical training instructor, the psy- 
chologist and the school superintendent have 
been called upon by the government for defi- 
nite service in the war plans. The emphasis 
upon genuine vocational training and a thor- 
ough socializing of all school work was ever 
present. 

Six quotations from six different speakers 
all on one afternoon’s program, embody the 
spirit of the whole meeting. These are the 
quotations as I noted them in my note book: 

“The schools must see that not fifty but 
eighty or ninety per cent of our young men 
can pass the physical tests.” 


“The schools must so train our youth that 
individualism will be lost in patriotism and 
loyalty.” 

“The nation has now realized that the 


schools are the last line of defense.” 

“The law of supply and demand has com- 
pletely broken down and we must substitute 
co-operative control.” 
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“The state of North Dakota this year will 
add 40,000,000 wheat to her cus- 
tomary 250,000,000 because gi the efforts of 
her schools and school children.” 


bushels of 


“The war came because of a lack of imagina- 
tion—because of the inability to place oneself 
in the other person’s position.” 

These texts are sufficient themes for a vol- 
ume on pedagogy. 
of the 


Each embodies the spirit 
other. A humanizing and socializing 
movement is on foot to make the schools less 
artificial—more real; to make them more like 
life and less a preparation for life sometime 
in the distance. 
E. Morris Cox, 

t Superintendent Oakland Schools. 


Assistan 


The Portland convention of the N. E. A. 
seemed to me memorably great because it was 
characterized to an unprecedented degree by 
the powerful presentation of spiritual truths 
of national and world significance. 

A flaming spirit of patriotism illumined and 
enveloped everything, 


partment 


from discussions at de- 


meetings to the final declaration of 


principles. Loyal 


response was everywhere 
made to recent official recognition of educa- 
tion and of our public school system as the 


nation’s “last line of defense’. Eyes were 
alight with purpose and determination to 
“Hold the line’;—to keep each and every 


school “mobilized”—unimpaired in attendance 
and efficiency; to prepare each pupil as a pros- 
pective citizen, strong for physical prowess and 
endurance, trained for 
skilled 


of a useful trade 


clear and _ straight 
in the pursuit 
or occupation, informed for 


intelligent participation in 


thinking, and diligent 


government, and 


demands of national 


devoted for the utmost 
service, whether in present war or subsequent 
peace. 

In view of our country’s militant mission, 
“To make the world safe for democracy,” there 
was salutary emphasis on democracy in edu- 
cation: in school room relationships, in revised 
courses of study, in revised methods of admin- 
istration, and especially in a dream of remod- 
eled conferences of administrators 
which should include systematically the direct 
representatives of children—the teachers in 
actual daily contact with children. 

All Californians must have been pleased 
and proud to find that leaders of the N. E. A. 


were urging the very means of preparedness 


school 
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which our own Legislature recently provided 
or increased, which a 
States have already in 


few foremost Eastern 
successful operation: 
vocational education through state participa- 
tion in the Smith-Hughes Federal law, com- 
pulsory physical education, instruction in citi- 
zenship, instruction of adult foreigners in 
evening classes and in their homes, extension 
courses in agriculture and household arts, 
adaptation of school terms to emergency needs 
of food production and preservation, and the 
organization of a Student Labor Reserve. 


In spiritual exaltation, the coming of the 
Belgian Commission was the climax of the 


convention, as it was in the emotional experi- 
ence of many present. From 


host 


heart in 
out to 
representatives of a martyr nation such rever- 
ence and 


every 


the assembled there went those 


acclaim as is fittingly accorded to 
conquering heroes. 
that 


Despite the direst defeats 
material 
flict, we instantly 


force and supremacy could in- 
and enthusiastically cele- 
brated the consummate victory of their spirit, 
of mute and unfaltering and unstinted sacrifice, 
of ideal devotion to national integrity. This 
the supreme which as 
teachers we are taking back to every school 
and community,—the 


seemed to me lesson 
dramatically realized 
truth that in the world crisis it was not money 
or material success but sheer staunchness of 
spirit that made possible international safety 
and the stability of civilization. 

Mary G. 
Board of 


3ARNUM. 


State Education. 


I am asked to write a few words expressive 
of some feature of the great meeting of the 
N. E. A. at Portland. 

It was a great meeting, pulsating with those 
lofty emotions which find their completest ex- 
pression only when men and women are con- 
scious of facing a supreme the 
of which are life or death. 

Ungracious is the task of the critic, but for 
one brief moment I shall essay the role. 

First then, I am a passionate American, sec- 
ond to none in admiration of my country and 
my countrymen. 


test, issues 


The more keenly, therefore, 
do I regret a falling short of our best. 

It must, however, be admitted that we some- 
times fail in the delicate courtesies of‘ life, an 
instance of which was unfortunately evidenced 
on the occasion of the introduction of the 
3elgian Mission. After the great audience had 
listened in breathless attention to recitals by 
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Baron Moncheur and others, of the unequaled 
endurance and heroism of the Belgian people, 
there occurred a much-to-be regretted incident. 
Some ill-advised person called for three cheers 
for President Wilson and for the singing of 
America, to which there was enthusiastic re- 
Alas for King Albert! The courtesy 
so obviously due to the Belgian King was for- 


sponse 


gotten in the thrill of self-consciousness stir- 
red in the minds of the audience by the Bel- 
gian speakers in their generous compliments 
to America. 
Mrs. Susan M 
Assistant 


Dorsey, 
Superintendent, 
Los Angeles Schools. 


Teachers are proverbially noted for their 
Whatever 
may make concerning their schoolish education, 
faddish 
methods, no one questions the zeal of the aver- 
The Portland meeting 


public demonstration of that zeal. 


earnestness. criticism the layman 


their impractical theories or their 


age teacher. was a 
The loss of 
sO many young men in the war made the value 
of life more clearly understood and the oppor- 
tunity of the teacher in enhancing its value was 
made apparent as never before. Smaller edu- 
ational aims and little differences of opinion 
as to methods of attaining them, over which 
we too often spend precious time, were entirely 
disregarded. A higher aim, a 
task held our interest. 


more worthy 


No one who attended the Portland conven- 
tion can return to the schoolroom or re-enter 
upon the work of administration uninfluenced 
by the best thoughts of such men and women 
as Robert J. Aley, Ella Flagg Young, Charles 
R. Van Hise, Bishop Sumner, Kate Devereux 
Blake, Susan M. Dorsey, Carrol G. Pearse, 
Mary C. C. Bradford, L. R. Alderman, O. M. 
Plummer, Samuel C. Lancaster, Josephine Cor- 
liss Preston, William T. Foster, Jane Lathrop, 
Mrs. O. Shepard Barnum, Mrs. Addison W. 
Moore, David B. Johnson, Horace Ellis and 
many others. Indeed every word spoken in 
addresses, at round table gatherings, at ban- 
quets and in private conversation was spoken 
so forcefully and with so much sincerity that 
even the words of the most modest member of 
the association carried weight. 

This fervency intensity 
reached its climax on the afternoon that the 
Belgian delegation filed slowly and with quiet 
dignity into the assembly hall of the general 
session. We heard the story in silence and 


eagerness, and 


when it was finished understood as never be- 
fore the effect of teaching upon the German 
people in the formation of a mental attitude 
and we felt keenly the responsibility that rests 
upon us as teachers of America’s young citi- 
zens to make our teaching result in a different 
mental attitude toward humanity. 
MarGaret S. McNaucur, 
Commissioner Elementary Schools. 


The recent meeting of the N. E 
land, most “worth- 
history of the Association. Its 
and merit 
unity and 
richness of its program. Second: in the 
thoughtful seriousness and evident earnest- 


Oregon, was one of the 


while” in the 


charm found, 


purposefulness 


peculiar might be 


First in the and 


ness of both speakers and members in attend- 
Third: the genuine free and frank 
hospitality of the people of 
Northwest. We 
and 


ance, and 


ind the 
felt at home, were well en- 


Portland an 


tertained, instructed; and be- 


cause of our freedom, felt added responsibility 


genuinely 


to give of our time and strength and thought 
the making of a great convention. 
JEREMIAH M. RuHOoDEs, 
Superintendent City Schools, Pasadena. 


To greet the N. E. A., Portland wore her 
most beautiful mantle, rose trimmed and gor- 
embroidered in the 
green of 
graceful firs 


geously silver 


and 
Her hospitality was that of a 


purples, 


and snow-capped mountains 


warm-hearted. gracious hostess and we loved 
her 

The programs were richly varied and time- 
ly. The thrill of 
was all pervasive. 


earnest patriotic fervor 
The speakers had been 
name and fame. Why, then, did 
the audience so often look bored? Why, so 


““Goodness, 


chosen for 


its breath, he’s 
only the second speaker, and look at the oth- 
ers we've got to listen to!”? 
infrequent 


often, say under 
Or why the not 

comment, “I am a little disap- 
I don’t seem to get very much out 


of the speeches.”? 


pointed. 


Permit me to state frankly that it seems to 
me a grave error of technique that the speak- 
ers so often read papers instead of speaking 
from notes directly to the audience. The writ- 
ten papers were formal, full of generalities, 
and high-sounding, trite phrases, bromidic to 
the point of tears to us who could do naught 
but listen, and ten to thirty minutes longer 
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than was justified by the crowded programs. 
But when a man or woman came before us 
with no paper to hide behind, looked us in 
the face and spoke simply the message from 
one human being’s experience to another’s, 
we sat up instantly responsive and listened 
with vivid interest. From a brilliant gathering 
like that of the N. E. A., I do not want a mass 
of glittering generalities. I want personal 
testimony from these big men and women, 
suggestions based on concrete 
constructive criticism of the mine and thine 
sort. All that is vital and is what we get 
when the speaker looks us in the face and 
talks of what he has done or seen himself. It 
is the personal touch that quickens the blood. 
If a speaker lacks ability to deliver his mes- 
sage thus why not eliminate him from the 
program? Quality rather than quantity is 
what this carping critic wants. 
ELIzABETH S. ADAMS, 

Potter School, San 


experiments, 


Francisco. 


One of the most impressive features of the 


meeting was the Thursday evening session 
held in the City Auditorium. The several 
thousand educators with their friends wit- 


nessed final hearings on petitions for naturali- 
zation and administration of oath of allegiance, 
making 141 former subjects of European coun- 
tries citizens of our country 

So many good things were presented that it 
is to be regretted all interested in education 
within the boundaries of our nation could not 
have been present. Since education and en- 
vironment form the common mind, it is evident 
European education has been at fault else the 
world’s war now being waged would not have 
been possible. Quotations from two or three 
of the speakers give us food for thought: 

“The men in the trades are those we have 
killed off in the grades; those who go through 
high school get better jobs. National defense 


depends upon manhood and whatever breaks 


down manhood breaks down our power of 
national defense.”—N. F. Colem7n, Reed Col- 
lege. 

“Efforts that should be used for benefit of 


humanity are now used for destruction. This 
war should result in democracy and good will. 
War shall then be 


be secure. 


impossible and peace will 
Not national egotism but world’s 
citizenship. We should sing: Long may all 
lands be bright, with freedom’s holy light.”— 
Dr. E. O. Sisson, Pres. University of Montana. 
A plea for more adequate development of 
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the powers of boys and girls was made by 
President W. T. Foster of the Reed College: 
“Our people as a whole are prone to con- 
tentment with mediocrity and avoidance of the 
discipline of prompt, thorough and exact 
achievement. In these respects the schools of 
the United States reflect the people. The high 
school diploma is no guarantee to the em- 
ployer or to the college that the graduate has 
ever been required to do his best at anything.” 
Departments of Child Hygiene, Social Hy- 
giene, and Physical Education presented inten- 
sively interesting programs. The film, “How 
Life Begins,” presented by the Oregon Hy- 
giene Society, is one of the most interesting 
and most valuable films I 
thrown upon the screen. 
FRANK A. BACON, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Modesto. 


have ever seen 


To me the most thrilling moment of the 
N. E. A. was the welcoming of the Belgian 
Commissioners. Five thousand men and 
women rose in greeting and cheered the states- 
men and soldiers of the little land which had 
felt the menace of Prussianism and defied it! 
Standing in soldierly fashion, under the flags 
of the Allies these men extended to the teach- 
ers and through them to the boys and girls 
of America the thanks and friendship of their 
country to ours. With quick, colorful words 
they painted the story of Belgium battered, 
broken and devastated, of the murdering of 
her helpless ones, and Prussia’s demand to 
pass through her territory! “They gave us 
eight hours for an answer, but that was too 
long. The answer. was ready in two letters,— 
‘No’ ” 

Later at the dinner, an occasion dynamic 
with patriotic thrills, Baron Moncheur, speak- 
ing in informal fashion brought the smile to 
our lips, “You who know American slang will 
understand me when I say, ‘The Kaiser was 
reaching out for the scepter of the world, but 
Uncle Sam is handing him a lemon.’” I was 
sitting by our Mrs. Dorsey. She leaned for- 
ward and whispered to him, “With the com- 
pliments, Baron, of Southern California.” Smil- 
ingly he received the amendment, and on leav- 
ing he shook Mrs. Dorsey’s hand and said, 
“Never forget, my friends, the lemon and the 
compliments of Southern California.” Some- 
how this bit of repartee brought nearer to me 
the little country whose bravery will ever thrill 
the world. ETHEL Percy ANDRUS. 
Principal Lincoln High School, Los Angeles. 







THE PORTLAND MEETING SUMMARIZED 
Arthur H. Chamberlain 


A Meeting Devoted to the Needs of the Now.—The Classroom Teachers 


a Real 


Factor.—Tenure from Within Needed.—California Much in Evidence. 


The recent National Education Association 


Convention at Portland, small in numbers as 


compared with some of the big meetings of 


the past, and carried forward under the most 


adverse conditions, proved in many respects 


] 


° ‘ . 
educat Nal & leering ever 


most gnificant 


country. is owing largely 


War upon us as an indirect 


reason is found in the 


and department meetings focused 


ntral theme—Preparedness, Conser- 
Efficiency, Thrift, the 


Needs of the 


Shaping of 
Now. 
uin difficulty with 


Conditions to the 


1 


clear that the m: 


educational meetings—national, 


our 


local, is too great a scattering, too 


speakers upon a given program, too 


nany topics for consideration. 
President 


Aley 


his time during the year 


Robert J gave unstintingly 
to the preparation 
the program. He proved to be a most ad- 
le presiding officer and handled the meet- 
With 


organization that is remarkable, 


ings with courtesy, tact and despatch. 
genius for 


Secretary Springer kept everything moving 


with regularity and precision, and this with- 


parent effort or undue haste or friction. 


Searson as Publicity Representative, 
a lasting service in getting before the 


the city and nation the important 


the convention. 


attendance were serious, attentive, 


d to learn as well as instruct. 


was a noticeable absence of mem- 


Mississippi River, the 


~-haracter of the meeting brought 
forward men and women from the Northwest 
Pacific Coas t 

not before 


ing of 
uture 


the most part 


appeared. result was a 


new talent that 1 do much for 


meetings. 


Northwest Furnished Ideal Conditions 


Geographically, climatically, scenically, the 


Pacific Northwest and Portland ideal 


The 


arge auditorium, just completed, and in which 


furnish 
conditions for a convention of this kind. 


1 
| 


the general sessions were held, was as satis- 


factory a convention hall as 
The halls for department mee 
lent even though too widely s 
Multnomah Hotel as headquar 
Audit 


well th needs. The local 


far removed from the 


direction Of 


and A. L 


q3 


could be desired, and too much 

said in appre [ how 
associates in Portland planned for and 
of the f 


provided and the 


1 
sucn 


masters 


Alderman, was 


lation of and their 


carried 


on the work convention. entertain- 


ment excur 


inclt the most marvelous 


umbia Highway, will long be remem! 


Participation of Classroom Teachers 


One of the most notable features was 


1eral participation upon all programs by 
issroom -achers in both elementary 


high schools. 


1 


-onferences in hotel 
1 


-VeE 1Op¢ a 


Cropping out 


1 the the 


must more interest 


problems such as confront 


‘ ‘ ‘ s 
perintendents, that scnoo 

. ‘ , 
acquaint themsel\ 


he classroom, that 

forward movement 
1oticeable feature w 
‘n upon the prog 


I -_ 


y to 


pass compliment, 
character of the 
women of 
standard. 

President Robert 


Co operati 


j Wisconsin, the rep- 
resentative of Mr. Hoover, dwelt upon the im- 
perative necessity of a Food Conservation pro- 
gram, giving facts and figures that were most 

Mr. E. B. Piper, Editor of the 
Oregonian, Miss Sarah Fahey of the 
School, New York City, 


Ackerman, State Normal 


illuminating. 
Portland 
Seward Park 


dent J. H. 


Presi- 


School, 
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Monmouth, 


Oregon, Mrs. Josephine Corliss 
Preston, State Superintendent of Washington, 
Mrs. Ella Young, Professor Charles E. 
Rugh, and other strong men and women con- 
tributed to the 


Flage 


general programs 


The National Council 


TH ] f ¢] 
Che Keynote of t 


convention was struck 


at the first meeting of the National Council of 


Education on §S afternoon 


iturday preceding 
the opening of the General Session. 
“The and Opportunities of 
the Schools During the War,” led by President 


C. G. Pearse The 


The topic 
was 


1: 
Ubligations 


pen discussion by mem- 
bers resulted in a symposium of the 
The entire meeting of the 
Saturday evening was devoted 


greatest 


worth. Council on 


to the topic, 
Pre 
under direction of Chairman Chamber- 
lain of the Committee on Thrift 


Agricultural paredness and Food Conser- 


vation,” 


Education of 


the Council. Never has the first evening 
meeting of the Council been better attended 
and never has more tense interest been mani- 


fested. As a result of the meeting, a series of 


resolutions were unanimously adopted as fol- 


low S. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 

In August, 1915, 
mendation of the 
held in 
Education 
the 


llowing the urgent recom- 
ttional Congress for Thrift, 
the National Council of 
Committee to investigate 


feasibility of Thrift 


Intern 
San Francisco, 
appointed a 


advisability and teachng 


in the puble schools of the United States. After 
mature deliberation, study and investigation, the 
Committee unanimously approves the following: 
Whereas, The World War has now precipitated 
unprecedented economi conditions in the United 


States, 
ligent, 
itous 


calling for the immediate practices of intel- 
constructive Thrift, the calam- 


destruction of 


because of 


the 


waste of man power and 
physical and 
Whereas, The signs of the 


questionable cert: to the 


resources abroad, 
times point 


fact 


with un- 
that the 





Ameri- 


can people must from now on, eliminate waste of 
every character, and 

Whereas, President Wilson, with a full realiza- 
tion of this fact and with the acute perspective of 
his lofty position, devoted his first message to the 
American people, after the declaration of war, to 





the subject of Thrift, and 
Whereas, It is or 


the 


through the medium of 
schoolroom that 
will make of 
only a habit but a fundamental 


school teacher and the 


future 
Thrift 
principle of 


generations of our tizens 


not 
ex- 
istence, 


Therefore, be it Resolved, That it is the urgent duty 


and patriotic opportunity of this Committee to take 
such immediate action as shall look towards the 
introduction of the study of Thrift in our schools, 
thus making America the first of all nations to 


take 
education, 


this decisive forward step in constructive 


and " 
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Be it further Resolved, That this Committee rec- 
ommend the preparation of such literature as shall 
be advantageous in making possix 
of Thrift studies in 
Domestic 
tion 


the application 
with Arithmetic, 
English 
and 


connection 
History, and 

branches, 
That 
February, 
the 
schoolroom. 


Science, 
other 


Composi- 
and school 

Be it 
shall at 
it a 


further 
its meeting in 
comprehensive 


Resolved, this 
1918, 


practical 


Committee 
have before 


¢ 


plan for use of 


the 


ihnese 


mediums in 


Reception for Belgian Commission 
events of 
the 
Commission to 
at the 


Two unusual significance 
The 


was 


trans- 


pired during convention. Belgian 
this introduced 
Tuesday. The 


members of this Commission, headed by Baron 


country 
General Session on 
Moncheur, created the wildest enthusiasm and 
patriotic demonstration. The simple, straight- 
forward Moncheur as he 
depicted the efforts of the Belgian people to 
maintain the integrity of their little 
and they are 
The event was 
the admittance to citizenship, before an 


message of Baron 
country 


the privations now suffering, 


grasped every heart. second 
im- 
mense audience, of 160 men of Oregon, repre 
senting many nations of the world. The situa- 
tion was dignified rather than spectacular, im- 
pressive rather than sentimental. The ques- 
tions asked and answered, the admonition of 
the judge to these new citizens, and the spirit 
and purpose as manifested by these men from 
across the sea was a lesson to our own men 
and women who take American citizenship asa 
matter of course and think all too lightly of 


their obligations. 
Mrs. Bradford Unanimously Elected President 


From the opening of the convention there 
was talk only of a woman for the Presidency 
The names of several women were 
Mrs. Mary C. C. 


State Superintendent of 


promi- 
Bradford, 


was 


nently discussed. 
Colorado, the 
choice of the nominating committee, and was 
unanimously elected to the position. Mrs. 


Josephine Corliss Preston, prominently men- 


tioned, could not have been called an oppo- 
nent, as living in the region where the Asso- 
ciation was held, she persistently refused to 
allow her name to be used. There was no 


feeling whatsoever developed in the conven- 
tion that the question of sex entered into the 
The versus 
Not the slightest 
opposition was offered in the business meet- 
ing to the unanimous choice of Mrs. 
for President. 


matter of the Presidency. “man 


woman” idea played no part. 


sradford 
As showing the broad spirit 
of our state, at least one of our own prominent 
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women absolutely refused to have her name 


onsidered for the Presidency. 
[There was, however, from the beginning the 


lea freely expressed by many men and women 
that the position of President was not one to 


I Rather the 


be sought. should seek 
the person. Moreover, it should not be a 


latter of rewarding long and faithful service, 


of personal popularity, but of securing the 


very best person, man or woman, for the 


Presidency. It is time that the members of all 
self-respecting organizations, including educa- 
tional associations from local to national, 


practice of making the 


frown down upon the 
hief for discussion 


from the opening 
that 


meeting 


to the hi election 
Pre sidency n educi 1i0Nn i] 


Education. 


Business Meeting 


lection at meeting re- 
+h 


ne choice 


for Pres- 
nd for Treasurer, President A. J. 


Bradford 
Mat- 
ol, Tempe, 

s re-elect- 
Mrs. Dor- 

of the 
Superintend- 
ds represented 


The 


courses of 


instruction, alteratior in ie lengths 
school 


terms, sho 


vacations 


adaptations of with pro- 


vision for part time work, the maintenance 
continuation schools, the wider use of school 
prompt organization and further development 
industrial and other forms of vocational work, 
these matters should receive immedi att 
and prompt action. 


Physical education, including 
for all children in all schools, shou 
wisely and emphasized as never 
In technical institutions, colleges, 
ties, where the young men are of suit 
that 
to genuine 


recommend 


the government gi 
yuragement military 


scope and practical in naturs 


training, 


The nation needs the benefits of genuine thrift 
and conservation of all resources. To this end we 
recommend that all schools and institutions make 
definite provision for the teaching of these practical 
We recommend that the existing exten- 
departments our land-grant 
other institutions 


ir advar 


coMeges and 
strengthened 

tages may be 
We reaffir the 


on the ji 


yroug! 


previous recom 


dd and woman! 


a national 


and institution 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


ORGANIZATION 


xt 
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and 
association. 


leges duties of which may be fixed by the 


In view of these fundamental considerations, 








1. The Committee on Organization serves notice 
in accordance with Article XI of the By-Laws of 
the Association that it hereby ‘‘substantially pro- 
poses in writing the amendments or alterations 
necessary to effect this organization, in order that 
the final form of the changes may be acted on at 
the annual meeting of 191 

2. The Committee on Organization asks author- 
ity from the National Education Association. to 
negotiate with the various State Teachers’ Associa- 
tions as to the form organization which might 
be acceptable to all parties, with the distinct un- 


derst: 





he National Education Assocation 


mmitted to no final favorable action 


Committee on Organiza- 


Signed, WM. B. OWEN, Chairman, 
For the Committee. 
This report was adopted by the Association, 
thus giving ithority to the Committee on 
Organization to proceed with its work, but 
binding itself to no action pending the final 
report of the Committee. 
California’s Participation 
The California headquarters at Hotel Mult- 
nomah were r direction of Mrs. Dorsey. 
Open house was maintained on the various 
days by committees from San Francisco, Oak- 
land and Bay Cities; Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
San Diego and tl South; Fresno, Stockton, 
Sacramento and other centers. A large num- 


ber of Californians and one time Californians 


registered during tne week. 
Among those Californians whose names appeared 


upon the progr Ethel Percy 
Angeles; 
Berkeley; Mrs. O. Shepard Barnum; A. C 
Lester W. Bar Milton E. 
San Chapman Cady, 
Arthur H. Chamberlain; Mrs. May L. 
Morris Cox: Mary P. Cox, Los Angeles; 
Cooper, Stanford; B. H. Crocheron, 


Andrus, 


Grace E. 


Lin- 
coln High Scho Los sarnard, 
Barker; 
tlett, Pomona; Blanchard, 
Francis Berkeley; 
Cheney; E. 
William A, 
Berkeley; Mrs. 
Susan M. Dorsey Dowling, San Fran- 

E. J. DuPuy, San Francisco, Signe E. Hagle- 
thorn, Berkeley; I. C. Hatch, Fred 
J. Holton, San Francisco; Dr. David Starr Jordan; 


Margaret C 
eisco; 


San Francisco; 


Ww. G. Humme Oliver M. Johnston, Stanford; 
George H. Jensen, Stockton; Charles C. Kelso, Los 
Angeles; Charlotte A. Knoch, Stanford; Dr. Mar- 
garet S. McNaught; Herman E. Owen, San Jose; 


hin, San 


Lawrence H Pec 
Peirson, 


Francisco; Mabel B. 
President Aurelia Henry Rein- 
hardt, Mills College; Charles E. Rugh; Superintend- 
ent Albert Shiels; Mrs. L. V. Sweesy, Mills Col- 
lege; Roberta Tanquary, Oakland; Anna M. Tiet- 
jen, San Francisco; Carlton Ames Wheeler, Holly- 


Glen H Cree T, Work. 


Pasadena 


wood; 


Woods, Oakland 
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N. E. A. Dominated by Those Ambitious 
for Power 
There has been during the past few years 


considerable discussion on the part of the 
members of the Association as to “politics” in 
the N. E. A. 


there 


Speaking broadly and plainly, 
in the sense 
Politics 
predicates factions, parties, differences of opin- 


followed the N. E. A. 


and its work for years, and recognize its great 


was this year no “politics” 
in which the term is ordinarily used. 
ion. Those who have 
possibilities for uplift and leadership are not 
troubled so much with its politics as with the 
fact that today and increasingly for some years 
past, and cropping out particularly at Portland, 
the N. E. A. 


nated, controlled, if you please, not by politics 


is permitting itself to be domi- 


but by a few people, those ambitious for pow- 
er and leadership, who can be counted prac- 
tically upon the fingers of one hand. 

In the old days the N. E. A. 


under the domination of the “old guard’. 


was said to be 
How- 


ever, there never was a time when a handful of 


individuals controlled the destinies of the N 


E. A. There were leaders strong and deter- 


the most part 


rt worked for what they conceded 
to be the best interests of the organization. 
Naturally 


1 a " : a ? - 
y they were sometimes right, some- 


times wrong. But with the breaking down of 


the old order of things and the development 


ot 


a still wider and more truly democratic 
spirit, the rank and file of our members have 
attended educa- 
tional propaganda, and not simply for the pur- 


N Ow, 


meetings in the interest of 


pose of seeking power or holding office. 


with a few people delegating to themselves 
power and control, many of our men and 
women have lost faith and interest in the 
organization and have dropped out. Other 


sure, have con- 
tinued, realizing that their help was necessary 


members, dissatisfied to be 
in order to bring about a proper condition of 
things. Those of us who are regular attend- 
ants at the N. E. A., have only ourselves to 
blame for conditions now existing, conditions 
that have resulted not so much in weakening 
loss of 
interest on the part of members and of a gen- 


the character of the meetings as in 


erally lessened attendance at annual meetings. 
We feel sure that the teachers 
and those stalwart men and women who for 


classroom 


years have worked to build up a great and 
useful organization, will 


the N. E. A. to 


not longer permit 


remain in the control of a 
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mere handful of people. 
than 


It is stupid rather 
statesmanlike for these 


direct the 


tO desire to 
activities of the organization. It is 


generous 


few 


shortsighted and weak rather than 
for the great mass of teachers, principals and 
school administrators to permit themselves to 
be hoodwinked. 


the N: E. 


ke ef. 


We have had ample proof in 


A. recently that a very small group 


competent men and women may, i 


that 


who are 


their time and energies be devoted to 


end, entirely dominate, while those 


interested in education rather than in them- 


selves stand aside. Those teachers who now 
compose the active membership of the N. E. 
to it that they have a 
n its management. 


will 


organization, the policies of which ar 


A should see voice 


No self-respecting teacher 


long contribute time and money to an 


shaped 


by a small group. 


Secretary Springer’s Dismissal Surprise 
of Meeting 


an aftermath to the meeting, there came 


total surprise to practically every active 
mber, announcement 


that a successor to 


tary Springer had been chosen by the 


of Trustees. Mr. Springer’s quiet and 


forceful handling of the affairs of the Asso- 


lation, both financially and in the arrangement 


for meetings, and the carrying out of pro- 
grams, has been 


deed the 


constantly remarked. In- 
Oakland, the New 
meetings due 


organization. 


success of the 
Portland 
largely to his 


York and the were 


very genius for 


He possesses many of the qualifications so 
strongly emphasized in his worthy predeces- 
Shepard. 


tion is a 


sor, Dr. The following communica- 


form letter sent to various active 


members. It reached us some days after the 


meeting. 


DO YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO WANTS TO 
HIRE A DISCHARGED SECRETARY? 


Portland, Oregon, July 18, 1917. 
Dear Friend: 

Saturday afternoon after the National Education 
Association had adjourned, the Board of Trustees 
Mr. Joyner not being present), under the direction 
of Mr. Pearse, elected Mr. Crabtree, Secretary. 
This action was taken without any notice having 
been given me that my had not been 
satisfactory or that such a move was contemplated. 
In notifying me of the action, Mr. Pearse said 
that no complaint had been found with my work, 
but that it was thought wise to make a change. 


services 


It is rather late in the season to get back into 
regular school work except as some unexpected 
may arise. My experience has been as 
teacher of commercial subjects in busi- 


vacancy 


+ ] . 
fellows 
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ness college, Ypsilanti, Albion College and Ann Ar- 
bor High School; Secretary, business college; prin- 
cipal, Ann Arbor High School; organized Detroit 
High School of Commerce and was its director for 
three 
Technical 


years; Detroit 


Michigan; 


lecturer on accountancy, 
Institute, and University of 
certified public accountant and secretary, 


State 


Michigan 
Board of Accountancy; auditor, University of 
Michigan; National 

susiness experience in banking 
Member, Board 
business college, University Schoo 
Albion College, Detroit Techni 
Board of Arbor 
I believe I am qualified to acce i 


executive 


Secretary, Education Associa- 


tion, five years 
publishing and manufacturing 
of Trustees of 


of Music 
tute, and 


Insti- 


Education, Ann 


position re- 
ability or 


quiring knowledge 
of commercial practice ‘ase you kn of any 


such opening, I 


should be pl te ‘ ive the 
Ann Arbor, i 


information at 


Since my ection a Secretary ive y rs ago, 


ve only been off 


* period 
Monday 
trip and 1 reach home Aug 10th, 


an a week. I am 
1 short 
which time I 


tions that will 


hope some 


Tenure from Within 
Without 


cause for dismissal of such a 


understanding o1 


able secretary as Mr. Springs 


at once that the new 


secretar\ 


Crabtree, has demonstrated through his past 


performances that he should be equal to the 
We are not individ- 
We hold no 


However the 


larger work. 


comparing 


uals brief for Mr. Springer. 


latter dismissed for 


His 
has not been. 


was cause 


or he was not. work has been satisfac- 


tory or it 
is that all 


make 
folk 

upon the 
necessity for tenure for those who are quali- 


The point we 


forward looking educational 


have for some years been insisting 


fied. How utterly do our arguments and ap- 


peals for tenure for the grade and high school 
teacher, the principal, the superintendent, fall 
to the ground, if there be violated the princi- 
ples of tenure in the chief office within the 
gift of that national organization which year 
has led the 
way in demanding a proper tenure 


by year through its resolutions 


Be it said, however, that than 


N. E. A. 


Never have we been so 


never more 
this year have we realized what the 
has done in the past. 
impressed with the possibilities for the future. 
Every member should do his or her “bit” to 
help the President and officers make next 
year’s meeting the most worth while in its 
history. 
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STATE FEDERATION OF SCHOOL WOMEN’S CLUBS 
WANTED—LEADERS! 
ELSIE LEE TURNER, PAST PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA BRANCH, COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE. 


N all countries today we hear the call: 
“Leaders! We need leaders! ” 

We always have needed leaders. But 
now, during this terrible war, we greatly 
need men and women ready to lead in every 
line of human effort: first of all, perhaps, 
in the application of science to everything 
conceivable—on the firing-line and behind 
the lines ; in cities, on farms; at sea, on land, 
and in the air. And that means, of course, 
those who are leading in the study and the 
working-out of scientific principles in the 
closet, at the desk, 
the shop. 


in the school-room and 


We have always needed leaders in the 
varied life of every community—in the pro- 
fessional, the industrial, the social, the ed- 
ucational, the religious life; in the organi- 
zations of government; still more, in all in- 
ternational relations. And in the altered 
life of these days of world-conflict, we need 
them as never before. England, France, 
Russia, Germany—our own United States 
—all are looking for leaders, able and trust- 
worthy leaders. Once the war is over— 
again, leaders! 

Where are they coming from? Where 
will they come from? Where alane can 
they come from? 

Homes and schools. 

And my question of the schools is : “What 
effort are you making to train leaders?” 

It is no answer simply to reply: “Leaders 
are born, not made. We of the schools must 
think of the greatest good for the greatest 
number.” 


True enough. Some are born leaders, 


I 
some are made leaders, some (often, un- 
fortunately) have leadership thrust upon 
them—or thrust it upon themselves. But 
those who are born leaders, and those in 
addition who will later be made leaders, 


ought to have more thoughtful attention 


than they are apt to receive in the school. 

“But,” I hear from a chorus of objectors, 
“these brighter pupils gather what they 
need without any special attention. It is 
to the duller ones, the ones with less fortun- 
ate home surroundings, that we must give 
our extra time and care.” 

No neglect of anyone is asked, especially 
no neglect of those who can study and learn 
far more than the average, of those upon 
whose ideas and skill the very salvation of 
the country and of the world may depend. 
They are often the mentally starved ones of 
the class, because while young they seldom 
think of asking for more to do, although 
their capacity demands it; instead, they sit 
waiting for the others to grope to the point 
which they themselves have reached long 
before. As they grow older, many of them 
lose the habit of intellectual ambition and 
become satisfied with mere average attain- 
ment day by day. No wonder the world 
moves but slowly ahead, since it thus loses 
many of those who might have been leaders ! 

So I beg of you teachers: Think con- 
stantly of the few most promising scholars 
in your classes, from the primary grades 
on up through the University. This does 
not mean to talk constantly of them, or to 
talk constantly to them. But think of them. 
Expect thorough, conscientious work from 
them. 
ready. 


Advance them whenever they are 
Suggest and encourage, as occasion 
offers, extra reading, extra writing, extra 
problems, extra excursions into nature 
study, added interest in music and other 
arts. Put books, put tasks, in their way. 
Encourage them always to reach their high- 
est intellectual limit. There will be but few 
in each class who will care to make the extra 
effort, who will be able to make it; perhaps 
only one—California, the United States, the 
world, needs that one! 
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A WORD OF ENCOURAGEMENT 


MAUD E. SNAY, LOS ANGELES 


What a splendid old world it is—in spite 
of all the ills it has not conquered yet! 
What a glorious, new, upward-looking, 
masterful world it is—in spite of all the 
years and anguish that lie behind it and 
the foes that challenge it today! With 
what a marvelous new searchlight are we 
scanning its past and its future! What 
solemn joy and hope mount in our hearts 
as we discern more clearly the long and 
devious way by which it makes its stum- 
bling but steady progress toward a better 
life! 

Now is the striving, the sacrifice, the 
agony, but we know the end is life more 
abundant for all men, for mankind has a 
vision and mankind with a vision is invin- 
cible. In between lies opportunity—for 
service, for putting to the test our educa- 


tion, our standards of life, 


our social 


efficiency. 


We go back to the schoolroom this year 
knowing that the schools, in common with 


all other institutions, are being subjected to 
keener scrutiny than ever before as to aim, 
methods and results. Aims are becoming 
clearer cut. Methods must be such as to 
bring more certain results with the utmost 
economy of time and expenditure. A 
teacher to be valuable must be in sympathy 
with this spirit of the age. For the teacher 
who is, life is bound to be interesting. The 
standards of action which the schools seek 
to establish should encounter fewer 
the world, for the 
fired with intense zeal to stand 
up for its ideals of individual and social 
virtue and to ostracize the coward, the 
shirk and the man who does not play fair. 

There is so much to be done and we 


all want to help. 


now 
obstacles in outside 


world is 


Intelligent pulling to- 
gether is what counts most. Routine work 
must be done and minor problems and dif- 
ficulties must be met, but the teacher with 


the large view is the one who will meet 
them most wisely. “Sympathy with all 
activities which make for publi¢ good is 
demanded of all in a democracy. * * * 
The ideal teacher is an intelligent, hard- 
working public servant, whose field of en- 
deavor is limited only by the needs of the 
cemmunity which he serves. The number 
thus exalted the 
office of teacher in the community is hap- 
pily increasing. The moral effect upon the 
lives of children of association with such a 
man Or woman cannot be over-estimated.” 
(Strayer, “A Brief Course in the Teaching 
Process.” ) 


of teachers who have 


SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS STATE 

BOARD OF EDUCATION JULY, 1917 

C. S. Pixley. 

The regular quarterly session of the State 
Board of Education was held during the week 
of July 16th and lasted six days. Some of the 
most important things done by the Board at 
this meeting were as follows: 

The adoption of the Robbins & Row lan- 
guage books published by Row, Peterson & 
Co. 

The 
for the text for 
manual in physical education. 


Was instructed 


submission of a 


secretary to advertise 


a teachers’ 


Authorization was given for the printing of 
a bulletin on the flag, a bulletin containing the 
regulations of the under the Smith- 
Hughes law, and a reprint of Bulletin No. 20, 
entitled 


Board 
“Landscape Improvement of Rural 
School Grounds.” 

The rules and regulations of the Board for 
the government of public schools were amend- 
ed in several minor particulars and the resolu- 
tion previously adopted referring to the super- 
vision by principals and teachers over moral 
conditions in the schools was revised to be 
included with the other rules and regulations. 
The revised version finally adopted is as fol- 
lows: 

“Principals and teachers of public schools, ele- 
mentary and secondary, shall exercise careful super- 
vision over the moral conditions in their respec- 
tive schools. Gambling, immorality, profanity, fre- 
quenting saloons or public pool rooms, the use of 
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tobacco, narcotics and intoxicating liquors on the 
school grounds, or elsewhere in violation of State 
law or local county or city ordinance, shall not be 
tolerated. 

“Whenever the principal of any school is in- 
formed that pupil attending such school is 
committing any of the offenses hertinbefore men- 
tioned, such principal shall direct such pupil to 
appear before him and if, after an opportunity to 
be heard in his own behalf, such pupil is found 
guilty of offense by such principal he 
shell be forthwith suspended from such school for 
such period as such principal may determine not 
Upon a second conviction of 
offense or of other offense 


any 


any such 


to exceed one week. 


the same any herein 
shall be suspended from at- 
tendance upon the schools of the State for the re- 


mainder of the 


mentioned, such pupil 


current school term. 
‘Whenever the 
information 


school 


principal of any school has any 
that any parent or guardian of any 
pupil is responsible for the commission of 
any such offense by such pupil or that any other 
person, firm or corporation is encouraging any such 
pupil in the commission of any such offense or is 
responsible therefor principal shall forth- 
with report such information to the Juvenile Court 
of the county in which such school is located. 
Sections 1665, 1667 1684, 1685 
Political Code, Sections, 308, 336 
Penal Code 


Law.)”’ 


The referring the 
closing of schools was adopted: 


such 


(See 
1702 of the 
397b of the 


venile Court 


and 
and 
] f the Ju 


and Section 
following 


resolution 


In pursuance with 
192 of the 


the provisions of Chapter 
Political Code for the closing of 
schools in an emergency created by the present 
State Board of 
following special rule 


war, the Education offers the 


for the government of 
the schools of the State: 


“When the citizens of any community consider 
that a condition exists which requires the employ- 
ment of pupils then in 


or schools in 


attendance on any school 
harvesting a perishable erop and the 
board of education of the 

to dismiss pupils for this purpose, 
such citizens may submit a request to the State 
Board of Education to have such school or schools 
closed to meet the emergency. 


trustees or school or 


schools decline 


“Should an emergency 
to harvest a 


arise when sufficient help 
perishable crop can not be obtained 
in a locality, the citizens of that locality may ap- 
peal to the State 
schools in other 


Board of Education to close the 
localities or to release pupils in 
school in such other localities to make the harvest. 

“In either or any case and in 
the provisions of the above referred to law, the 
State Board of Education will undertake to pass 
upon the needs of the case and to secure the ap- 
proval of the Governor to the order, should the 
closing of the school or schools be deemed neces- 
sary.”’ 


accordance with 


The Commissioners were authorized to issue 
State Credentials under the provisions of sub- 
division 8, Section 1519A, as amended by the 
1917 Legislature . 


The Board adopted the following resolution 
referring to the twelve units of pedagogy re- 
quired by subdivision (b), Section 1775: 

“In accordance with the provisions |of sub- 
division (4), paragraph (b), section 1775 of the 
Political Code, the State Board.of Education pre- 
scribes the following: That elementary certificateg 
may be granted for the coming year to persons 
who have completed any twelve units of pedagogy 
in an accredited university, at least four of which 
shall be based on practice teaching, and that the 
Commissioners of Education be requested to confer 
with the universities during the coming year, with 
a view to recommending a course of pedagogy to 
meet the conditions of this 


The new form of application for life diplomas 


’ 


section of the law.’ 
in special subjects adopted in 1916 was order- 
ed discontinued. 


Retirement Board Business 
Claims for retirement salaries amounting to 
$54,000 were approved. 
The 


ment 


that henceforth retire- 


shall commence to accrue 


soard decided 


salaries from 


the date of approval by the Board. 


The appointments of Dr. Paul Wegeforth of 
Diego and Dr. H. E. Southworth of Los 
Angeles as examining physicians for the Re- 


San 


tirement Board were confirmed. 
The Board 
mittee to invest $250,000 of the 


manent Fund. 


authorized the Finance Com- 


Teachers’ Per- 


The Board will meet in special session on 
September 3d, and the next regular quarterly 
meeting will be held October 15th. 


N. E. A. REMOVES HEADQUARTERS TO 
WASHINGTON AND SELECTS 
NEW SECRETARY 


(Just before going to press the following 
communication, sent to educational journals, 
President C. G. Pearse of 
the Board of Trustees, N. E. A.—Editor.) 


was received from 


At the close of the Portland meeting of the 
National Education Association, the Executive 
Committee, by authorization of the Board of 
Directors, decided to locate the executive of- 
fices of the Association permanently in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in accordance with the provisions 
of the Association’s charter. At the same 
time the Board of Trustees unanimously elect- 
ed Mr. J. W. Crabtree, President of the State 
Normal School, River Falls, Wisconsin, as 
Secretary of the Association for the coming 
four years. The matter of locating the head- 
quarters of the Association permanently in 
Washington had been discussed at New York 
at the time of the last annual meeting. The 
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SCHULTZBERG 


decision was deferred for a year and the then 
Secretary re-elected for the same period, thus 
making it the 


deci- 


possible to discuss and decide 


whole matter at once. The unanimous 


1 
] 


sion at Portland was to locate the headquarters 


nanently ington and to put Mr. 


Crabtree in cha 
at aoe, Se ees 
Mr. Crabtree sponsible posi- 

tion many able qu: > He is in 


prime of 


successively, teache 
high schools, 


Iquarters permanently 


1 » 


the Nationa 


H1097 


position 


i 


DARK CLOUDS AND THE SILVER 
LINING* 
Superintenden 
ems to him th 
n made in 
especially the 
past three decades. 
There are about 75 one-teacher school build- 
The ma- 
rity of these buildings are shacks; the toilets, 


ings which were erected 

ets 

yards are 

The 

boundary lines drawn thirty years ago do not 
fit present conditions. 

The teachers, though Normal trained for the 


*Portion of Report made to 
Public Instruction. 


is a whole, are deplorable; many 
unfenced; many have no water supply. 


Superintendent of 


DARK CLOUDS—SILVER LINING 


most part, do not usually remain in a school 
(Out of 


more than a term or two 
1 
scnoois, 


there were about 40 ch 


nere were three teac 


re are severai 


The Silver Linin 


Centers of Graduation 
| x ers of I j 
30t} 


and Sa 


Teachers’ Agency 


rt otf tree te 


ined 
promising; to 


tion on the various 


informa- 
to keep our suc- 
++ 


teachers in the county and to make it 


ficult for failures to secure other positions. 
Co-operative Buying of Supplies 
Twenty-two schools again combined to buy 
co-operative bid. Several 
thus saved for the “kid- 
1ysteries why all the 


io not buy in this way. 


1 


supplies through a 

hundred 
dies.” 

districts 

GerorGE SCHULTZBERG. 

Superintendent Monterey County. 
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HIGH SCHOOL AND FOOD PROBLEM 


How can the high schools of California aid 
in solving the food problem? To answer this 
question, E. Morris Cox, Acting Chairman of 
the Committee on Students’ Working Reserve, 
appointed by the California State Board of 
Education to act in co-operation with the Com- 
mittee on Resources and Food Supply of the 
California State Council of Defense has sent a 
letter to every superintendent of schools and 
high school principal in California. 


This letter points out that the State Board 
of Education has authority to close the schools 
when it deems it necessary to do so for plant- 
ing or harvesting crops—while the war con- 
tinues. 

The Letter 

“Boards of School Trustees and City Boards 
of Education have power, also, to declare a 
holiday in their schools when good reason 
exists therefor, this being provided by Section 
10 of the Political Code. The Attorney-General 
has rendered the opinion that schools can be 
officially closed so far as counting attendance 
is concerned, and yet the teachers be asked 
by the school authorities to go on offering 
instruction for those still to be 
taught. This means that in case of agriculturai 


who wish 
emergency the schools may close in part and 
high school boys may help in harvesting the 
crops without injuring the record of the school 
as regards average daily attendance. 

It seems to be the consensus of judgment of 
all who are working on this “food problem” 
that the high the State have an 
important potential part to play in this mat- 
ter; that so far as possible each locality, com- 
munity, or county should solve its own labor 
problem; that the 
therein 


sche »¢ Is of 


schools 
sh ld adius scl 1 > he 

nould adjust school terms to these 
needs (without the future 
welfare of students) that the centers of popula- 
tion heed 


high school or 


local sacrificing 


must the calls from other sections 
so far as is possible; that everyone connected 
with school work must be deeply interested 
in both the conservation of foods and the con- 
servation of youth. 

Schools may help very much during holidays 
and vacations. They may adjust their vaca- 
tions to suit local needs. They may be com- 
pelled to close by order of the State Board if 


the cause seems sufficiently urgent. Closing 


a whole school or a series of schools, however, 
is a matter of serious moment and should be 
done as a last resort. 


Morris Cox. 
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ARITHMETIC CONCRETED 
By Eunice Moseley, Riverside, Cal. 


I attempted recently to make clear to my 
5th grade the reason for dividing by the num- 
erator and multiplying by the denominator. 
Examples such as the following were used: 
If 12 is 34 of some number, what is the num- 
ber? The ordinary formula is: If 12 is %,% 
is 1/3 of 12 which is 4, and 4/4 or the whole 
is 4x4 or 16. Therefore 12 is % of 16. Such 
reasoning is beyond the capabilities of many 
pupils. Some get it rather quickly. The ma- 
jority learn to do it mechanically and some 
never learn it at all. 


I gave to my class the problem: If 12 raisins 
are 34 of the raisins in a pie, how many raisins 
are in the pie, providing they are distributed 
equally? I then drew a circle. on the board 
to represent a pie, and “cut” it into four pieces 
or quarters, and made dots to represent 12 
raisins, 3 in each piece or quarter, thus: 


itath of iene 


Even my dullest pu- 
pils quickly saw that if 
12 raisins were distrib- 
uted equally through 


three pieces of pie, that 
each piece would con- 
tion four raisins. And 
since each of the three 


contain four 
raisins, the fourth piece would contain four 


pieces 


raisins also, making sixteen raisins in all. 
Below the diagram we placed the following 
statement: 


Since 12—% of (some number) 


1% of the number—1/3 of 12——4 
4/4 or the whole number—4 x4—16 
Therefore 12—% of 16. 





After the process was thoroughly learned by 
all the class, we worked such problems ab- 
stractly, referring occasionally to the concrete 
form. 


A Graduate School of Rural Education and 
Agriculture has been established at Syracuse 
University, New York. This is one of the 
most important developments in the mcdern, 
rural and agricultural movement, and one 
which will likely be emulated in other sec- 
tions by other educational institutions. Mr. 
Garland A. Bricker becomes Director of the 
School. 
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publication of 
Day,” Milton 


notable 


“Worth While 
Bradley Com- 
contribution to edu- 
Every one of the one hun- 

stories has 


been tested 


and retested in the schools of Georgia, 


Augusta, 
by practical teachers under the personal super- 
vision of 


Brghe Lawton B. Evans. The book 


usable. It will fit into any 
‘te California or 


course 
elsewhere It will 
the child’s constant demand for a 
7 
It will 


story. 
as well meet the constant search of the 
busy teacher for a story ready to use for almost 


iny occasion, 

Beneath the title of each story is printed its 
moral or purpose, so that you can readily 
story to illustrate any virtue 


ter which 


select 
or trait of char- 
you wish to impress 
The 


ipressive in its 


upon pr 


of your pupils. phraseology of 


tories 1s in gracefulness of 


<pression and comprehensive style. They are 


‘in your own words”—you do not need to 
y read them as they are 

the youngest pupils will understand 

eir meaning and “WORTH WHILE 
STORIES FOR DAY” 


with a scope suff 


moral. 
EVERY 


tories, 


contains a 
icient 
quirement. The one 
stories include 


Barr 


The Scientific Measurement of Classroom 
Products, by . ‘rosby Chapman, 


Assoc 1ate 


rotesso 


1 


Preyer Rus 


Western Uni- 


Reserve 


hought has been given 


measuring results of 


work. The 


his line, 


scientific laboratory has gone far 


but to date the published results 


of the experts 


have not been 
duced such simple language and formulae 


to be made available to those 


1 the actual classroom teaching. 
volume discusses in simple form the necessary 
principles under 

Arithmetic Scales, 
of Ability in Handwriting, in 
Spelling, English 


having 
The present 
such chapter headings as 
Scales of the Measurement 
Reading, in 
Composition, 
Ability, the 
Schools, 


Drawing, Lan- 
the Scales 
Dangers Incidental to the Use 
Scales, and so on. As the 


Application of 
presentat 

from statistical data. 
the teacher is enabled to make 
cation of 


scales 1s so free 
practical appli- 
hem in her 
One decided adv 


own elassroom work 


intage of the book is the 
actual ee in most cases, of th 


scale, and nothing but standard scales are 


and those th 


ai 


been tried out by | 
1umbers of children in recent s 


} ] 
Scnool 


surveys 
Following each chapter 


ill 


charts and 


is a set of exercise 


prove The table 


r 


most 


suggestive 


bibliography 


Industrial Arts Design, by W 
isconsin 


University 


d of Industrial Art 


drawing 


meets 


a | 
LiCl 


rite 
ite 


Ella "Victeata Dob 


University of Mi 
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The World Book. M. V. O’Shea, Editor in 
Chief. 


volumes. 


In our review of volumes 


1 and 2 of the 
World Book, in our June issue, we stated that 
if the next books in the series were as satisfy- 
ing as the first two, a set of The World Book 
should be upon the every public 


library, and school library, in the country, and 


shelves of 
upon the tables in the homes. We are in no 
way disappointed. The series 
the 


The authors have 


seems to grow 
the 
“new gait” 


better as volumes are issued from 


press. struck a 
making. We 
evidence anywhere of 


in reference book find no 
slipshod work; careful 
study and scientific investigation seem to be 
rule. The the months 


in the year are as interesting as fairy tales 


can 


the stories of various 


and the birthday calendars and monthly quota- 


tions are appropriate. Twelve de- 


voted to 


pages are 
topic and all other 


arithmetical processes being brought out clear- 


fractions, this 


ly through illustrations and drawings. The stu- 


dent of literature finds the salient facts relating 


to the life and works of Charles Dickens, while 


the drama and suggestions for the use of dra- 


matics in school are given ample consideration. 


Nineteen pages are devoted to modern ten- 


dencies of education in the school and home; 


electricity, the flying machine, food products 


and their composition are treated ably and 


fully; history students will find in the life of 
Grant, and those interested in Hawaii, her 
geography and products, ample information; 


I 
he industrial arts and home decoration are so 
treated as to satisfy the most critical. As 
illustrating the fact that the books are 


brought 


distinctly down-to-date we are indeed pleased 
and surprised to see that an entire column, 
together with a photograph, is devoted to 
Marshal Joffre. 

The subjects mentioned are simply indica- 


what is found throughout the volumes. 


; ae Ha 


ive of 


Two books that will be welcomed by mathe- 
matics teachers in the 
& Darnell’s Algebra and Robbins’ 
New Plain and Solid Geometry, both published 
by the American Book Company, the first with 


high schools are Lyman 
Elementary 


503 pages—$1.30, the second with 460 pages— 
$1.40. 
The 


provides a simple 


Algebra, 
course in complete algebra 
and will satisfy the requirements of the course 


Elementary without answers, 


Hanson-Roche-Fowler Company, in § 


Jd 
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of study in any state and of the College En- 
trance Board. The practical nature of the 
problems, that is, their direct application to 
other subjects in the 
agriculture, 


curriculum, such as 
engineering, physics 


and to the demands of outside life, make the 


geometry, 


volume particularly valuable. The cuts and 
illustrations, the inclusion of oral exercises 
and the correlation of the work in arith- 


metic, are features worthy of mention. 
Robbins’ Geometry is an outgrowth of Rob- 
bins’ Plane and Solid Geometry and reflects 
the author’s long experience in this field. The 
book is written to meet the direct needs of 
the pupil and to stimulate the mind to thought 
and train to form conclusions and in the direc- 
tion of clear-cut statements. Early in the book 
the and their 
There is little circumlocution, 
the directness of the treatment being obvious. 
Original 


there are introduced theorems 


demonstration. 


constructions are emphasized and 
the historical notes are suggestive to the pupil 
of the development of the science of geometry. 


A, OPE SG, 
Oceania is the sixth and final volume of the 
series of geographical readers, The ( 
Their People. The 


ers Chamberlain, writers, geographers, 


ontinents 


and broth- 


authors are the 
world- 


travelers. The great war is hastening the day 


when the commercial 


W ill be 


and allies in 


yxroblems of the world 


} 
solved on the Pacific. Our neighbors 
Japan appreciate the re 
these problems to their future. Their ships 
and trade on the 


lation of 


sing; ours 


Pacific are incre 
are decreasing. 


The public schools of the United States 


could serve the nation in no better way than 
strongly 


with 


to emphasize a study of the Pacific 
its commercial possibilities 


to the 


and their re- 
lation Canal and trade 


sion for our own country. 


Panama expan- 


Oceania furnishes 
just the material for beginning this work in 


the grammar schools. No pupil could study 
this book, no teacher use it, 


the thought 


without grasping 
that the Pacific Islands are a 


storehouse of raw materials for our 


great use 


and the best possible market for our manufac- 
tured products. 

The book is interesting, well illustrated, well 
mapped. Any pupil in the fifth, sixth, 
or eighth grade could 
It is published by the 


seventh 
read it and enjoy it. 
Macmillan 


The price of the book is 40 cents 


Company. 


James A. Barr. 





School Efficiency, a Manual 
School Management, by 
nett, Professor of 
Mary 


of Modern 
Henry Eastman Ben- 
Education, College of Wil- 


m and Ginn & Company, pages 374, 


of this book has presented in 


ay the fundamental principles of 
straightfor- 
book of 


unnecessary wordiness and vagueness. 


lanagement, and in such 


W language:as to relieve the any 
Indeed 
one is impressed more and more, as he has 

‘casion to refer to this volume, with the fact 


1 


the author has an appreciation of the modern 
phases of education emphasizing such matters 
as school buildings and grounds, architectural 
features of light and ventilation, and 
desks, the organization of the school with the 
promotion, marking, 


ule of pupils, 


seats 


reports and daily sched- 
course of study and home study 
programs, elimination of waste in teaching 
and studying, the co-operation of communities 
with the 


1 
scnot y], schoe yl 


government in all of 
its phases, the teacher and her place in the 
things, and important sub- 
number of most excellent 


school 


scheme of like 


Ie cts. There are 
yhotographs of 
like. chapter is a 
series of problems together with a list of fur- 
The 


alone as a 


equipment, activities 


and the Following each 
ther readings on the particular topics. 
book will 


text for classes in normal school and college 


prove welcome not 
but for younger or more experienced teachers 


inl service. A. Hi. G 


American Literary Readings, by Leonidas 


Warren Payne Professor of 


Rand, McNally 


& Company, pages 647, price $1.40. 


Jr., Associate 


English, University of Texas. 


The author of Fundamental Literary Read- 


ings has here 


admirable 
reatise on American Literature, suited for the 
‘-hool and 


presented a most 
With the vast amount 

material of greater or lesser literary merit 
today it is always a problem to know what to 
select for school use. 


the home. 


Mr. Payne has chosen 
such masterpieces of 


the student a 


literature as will give 
thorough knowledge and appre- 
iation of the field. The work begins with the 
creative period of our development and covers 
the 19th century down to our day. Selections 
of both prose and poetry are given for each 
author chosen, together with the most admir- 
able comments on the life and works of the 
various authors, and a full page photograph. 
The selections cover such wide range of 
thought and activity, and the biographies are 


LIBRARIAN S DESK 
so stimulating that whether 
schools the book is 
It will be of equal value in whatever section 
of the country 


used in high or 


normal found to interest. 


it may be used. The classified 


table of contents and the outline of American 


Literature in the back of the book will enable 


the student to judge the comparative quality 


and quantity of each section. A He GC. 

The History of a County is a necessary and 
intrinsic part of the history of a state. Lassen 
County in California, has had a wonderful his- 
tory, and this is told in most interesting and 
authentic form by Asa Merrill Fairfield of 
Susanville, in his History of Lassen County. 
This book, recently published by the H. S. 
Crocker Company in San Francisco, contains 
in its over 500 pages and 16 chapters, a story 
as interesting as a novel. The author, him- 
self a long time resident of the county, has 
written not alone from his own experiences 
and investigations of records but from infor- 
mation gained through stories and anecdotes 
gleaned from personal conversation with “old 
timers”. The early settlements, beginnings in 
law making, Indian massacres, and biographies 
of interesting and prominent people, all are 
brought out in bold relief through the pen of 
Mr. Fairfield. Every student of California his- 
tory, all those interested in the development of 
a new country, and every high school and pub- 
lic library, should have a copy of this book. It 
is interestingly written, splendidly bound, and 
the price is $3.00. 

The Modern Languages Bulletin for June, 
which was an N, 
E. A. Federation number. This 
bulletin is published quarterly for the Modern 
Languages Association of Southern California 


was number 2 of volume 3, 
and Coast 


and issues from the University of Southern 
California Press with a subcription price of 
50 cents per year, single numbers 15 cents. The 
Board of Editors is headed by Professor 
Carleton A. Wheeler of the Hollywood High 
School, Los Angeles. Each issue of this bulle- 
tin is an improvement upon the preceding. 
The June number, in addition to carrying arti- 
cles on the teaching of modern languages, has 
several most excellent and timely reviews of 
the best books in these fields. 

The proposal to organize a Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers of the Pacific 
States is meeting with favor. The plan was put 
on foot at Portland, a tentative Constitution 
adopted, and Oliver M. Johnston, Stanford, 
elected President, and Carleton Ames Wheeler, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Begin the New School Year Right! 


It is not enough that children should be taught to sing, or to play 


musical instruments. 


Give them a chance to develop a correct musical taste by hearin; 
best music sung and played by the world’s greatest artists. 
and towns are making 
h the systematic use of the 


The schools in over five 
dren truly musical throug 


thousand cities 


g the 


chil- 


Victrola and Victor Records 


The Victrola not only brings the world’s greatest artists into the 


school-room: 


it also brings the best music for marching, folk-dancing, 
caltatne ‘nics, penmanship, and all rhythm drills. 


There are also excellent 


reco rds of children’s stor ies and poems, and special records of rote songs 


yr teaching. 


The I 


Stories for Children 
The Dog and the Kitty 
— | Cat (2) The Pig Brother 
Sara Cone Bryant 
The Little Bull Calf 
Sara Cone Brvant 
{ Epaminondas and His 
Auntie 
rym Sara Cone Bryant 
$1.2 In ) The Little Jackal and 
the Alligator 
Sara Cone Bryant 
New Rote Songs 
PullaCherry (2) The 
Nightingale (3) The 
Fire (4) The See-Saw 
Elizabeth Wheeler 
The Postilion (2) The 
Lullaby (3) The Span- 
ish Gypsy (4) The Lin- 
den Tree 
Elizabeth Wheeler 


**New Sor llerton) 


$1.25 


18330 
101n. 
Joe 


(From 


g book,”’ Fi 


Victrola XXV, $67.50 
specially manufactured 
for School use 


When the Victrola is 


ask f ra copy of the 
x hools, = 


notia use, the horn can 
be placed under the in- 
strument safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and 
promiscvous use by ire 
responsible people. 


slowing new records should be in your school: 


Folk Dances 


| (Xmertear Traveler 
American) Victor Band 
asss3i jm 
10 in, 4 Soldier’s Joy _(Ameri- 
"5c can) Victor Band 
(Made under the direction of 
Elizebeth burchenaD 


Instrumental Gems 
The Dawn of Love 
(Bendix) Neapolitan 
: Trio with Celesta 
5c La Cinquantaine (Ga- 
briel-) Avlophone 


1 oe 


Maric ) 


W. H. Reitz 


—— Symphony— 
cherzo (beethoven) 
— Parts Land II 
U in, . 
75¢ Victor Concert 
Orchesira 
(Joseph Pasternack,Conductor) 


Solo 


Hear the above records at the nearest V ictor dealer’s and 
new edition of * 
For furtier information write to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
ean Now 


“The V 


trola in Rural 








* 
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Comparison of apportionments of elementary 
school funds since July, 1910, are given by 
Hon. Job Wood as follows: 

Rate per pupil on 

Rate per teacher 
. $250.00 

250.00 

250.00 

250.00 

250.00 

250.00 

250.00 

250.00 


attendance for year 

$10.16 

10.15 

9.52 

9.08 

9.06 

8.23 

8.21 

8.12 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


1917 
“This table will show,’ says Mr. Wood, ‘‘that in 
eight years the rate per pupil on average daily at- 
tendance has fallen off on the part of the State 
$2.04. In other words, the State is not meeting the 
obligation placed upon it by 
the schools of the State 
about the same 
rapidly gains. 

“The 
with 


the rapid increase in 
The amount of 
while the 


money 
remains enrollment 
much to do 
from the 


loss of the poll tax has had 
this. The amount the schools get 
Collateral Inheritance Tax is $250,000—this much— 
no more. This does not keep pace with the rapid 
gain in the schools. 

“A concerted effort should be made to increase 
the money given to the elementary schools by the 
State This burden falls hardest on the small 
schools, those that have so little property interests 
that they can not special tax to meet the 
expense.”’ 


levy a 


“Why the United States is at War” is the 
title of a prize essay contest for California 


teachers. The sum of $300 has been placed at 


the disposal of the National Board of His- 


torical Service for the best essay on this sub- 


The 


historical, bringing out those 


ject. treatment of the essays is to be 


facts of recent 
or more remote date which have a bearing on 
the question. Five prizes of $75, $30, $20, $15 
and $10 


high schools; 


respectively for teachers in public 


two prizes of $75 and $25 re- 
$10 


offered. 


each for 
The 
the preparing of 
They are to reach Washington 
not later than January 1, next, and must not 
3000 words in length. Communicate 
with the National Board of Historical Service, 
1133 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


spectively, and five pfizes of 
public elementary schools, are 
attach to 


usual conditions 


these essays. 


xceed 
The Interstate Character Education Methods 


Research is offering a prize of $20,000 for the 
‘Best Method of Character Education in the 


Public Schools.” 
this to say: 


The donor of this prize has 


I see only one glimmer of hope on the horizon 
and that is that this NATIONAL INSTITUTION 
FOR MORAL INSTRUCTION fully 
equipped for research character 


may 
work in moral or 
education of children, with a library c 
formation, and a 


become 


ontaining in- 
faculty whose sole purpose is to 
assist any State or community in formulating ways 
and means for 
public 


moral or 


schools and 


character education in 
The faculty should be 
breadth of vision, and should not 
in pushing their own fads, likes and 
dislikes as to methods, nor in their own aggrandize- 
ment. They should be unbiased and filled with deep 
love for the welfare of the children of our country, 
and burning desire to serve others. They 
co-operate with the educational authorities 
of the several 


homes. 
selected for their 


be interested 


with a 
should 
States in the development of char- 
acter in our Nation’s children 


Details may be secured by writing National 
Institution for Moral Instruction, Milton Fair- 
child, Executive Committee, 
McKinley St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


> 
O/OU 


Chairman 


The Federal Educational authorities are, as 


War measure, advocating strict attention to 
school work and attendance upon classes in al! 
kinds of schools during this period. It is 


pointed out by Commissioner Claxton that in 
no way can the United States better prepare 
for emergency than to hold in school the boys 
and girls of the nation> He advocates a larger 
high school attendance, the development and 
continuation of Evening Schools, the strength- 


ening of the Normal Schools, 


and an increas 
in the numbers attending colleges, universities, 
agricultural and technical inStitutions. 

To Rationalize Examinations in English a 
definite and systematic investigation has been 
authorized by the 
National English to 
determine the extent that examinations in Eng- 
lish 


Executive Committee of the 
Council of Teachers of 
as set by teachers and various educational 
authorities are a handicap to the progress of 
The committee respon- 
sible for this undertaking has prepared to con- 
duct 


American schools. 


a thoroughgoing inquiry into practices 
with reference to examinations in English in 
the elementary schools, the junior and senior 
high schools, the junior colleges, and in normal 
schools, colleges and universities. The com- 
mittee expects to study data obtained from 
teachers, publishers, and educational authori- 
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AROUND THE WORLD 
WITH THE CHILDREN 


An Introduction to the Study of Geography 


By FRANK G. CARPENTER, Litt. D. 


Author of “Carpenter’s Geographical Readers” and 
“Readers on Commerce and Industry” 


HERE is no gainsaying Frank G. Carpenter’s ability to 
T bring faraway scenes vividly before the reader. His syndi- 

cated travel letters have delighted millions of readers and 
his supplementary reading books on geography and commerce 
have had a popularity in schools that has been unequaled by any 
other books of this kind. 

In this book Mr. Carpenter’s sympathetic understanding of a 
child’s curiosity about other children has enabled him to describe 
just the things that seem important to young people of nine or 
ten years of age, or thereabouts. 

Through the magic of imagination he transports the pupil f first 
to Eskimo-land and afterwards to eight other countries. Important 
geographical facts are taught by leading the pupil to become 
acquainted with them through imaginary personal experiences. 

The games, sports, holidays, toys, dress, shops, home life, 
and daily work of these peoples—Eskimos, Africans, Japanese, 
Chinese, Filipinos, American Indians, Arabs, Swiss, and Dutch— 
are projected before the imagination of the pupil with the real- 
ism of a motion picture. 


To know geography it is as necessary for the child to realize 
how these races differ from one another as it is for him to learn 
about the earth’s great natural features. 

AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE CHILDREN is an 


introduction to the study of geography and is intended to take 
the place of what is ordinarily known as “home geography.” 


In a very human way it appeals to the youthful imagination, 
and it makes the basic facts about Geography so clear to the 
pupil that he is well prepared to take up the regular study in the 
following year. 























AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 





Represented by 
D. J. Sullivan, C. C. Van Liew L. E. Armstrong 
565 Market St., San Francisco 252 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
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NOTES 


and to 


in 


of ex- 
educa- 
of the 
and 
thought will be given 
to the formulation of a philosophy of examin- 


test 
aminers the 
needs. A 


the current practices 
light of 
study will be made 
of 
Considerable 


ties 
present-day 
tional 
basis questioning 


psychological ex- 


amining. 


and to the determination 
of definite objectives in testing the results of 
teaching. 


ing in English studies, 


“Woodwork for the Grammar Grades” is 
title f J the 
Normal from the 
Office at Sac It 
W. the school 


in it 3 pages directions a 


ae ; : 
of Bulletin No. 4 of Fresno 


Sche State 


issuing 


Printing is pre- 


red 


pared by and 


contains nd draw- 
ings fe iseful articles in wood, 
ral and town schools. 

y on the work 


The 


the hignest 


projects 


‘ . 
-Ontribution to 


he subje . 


Professional development is noticeable on 


ssociations 


The 
tion is 


icners a 
zations. 


ichers’ Associa 


Paper and Tablets Have 
Doubled in Price. 


Pencils Have Advanced. 


You can help cut down 
the high cost of writing 
materials for the children, 
by arranging for more in- 
dividual work at the black- 
board. Crayons are inex- 
pensive. 

Use the best, buy the 
celebrated Waltham brand 
or the Hygieia Dustless. 


The American Crayon Company 


Sandusky, Ohio 
ESTABLISHED 


Waltham, Mass. 


1835 


COMMENT 

typical. This organization, which 
month, has issued a program for the ens 
The topics wil 
Primary Education, includir 
and Montessori; 


school year following 


ot 
oO @ WF 


considere d: 


oe 
— 


Kindergarten Intermediate, 

il Edu 
Industrial Educati 

Literature; 
There is a 


High and Junior College work; Physicz 
Vocational and 
Training; 


cation; 
Mor il 
Music; History. 


Science; 


professional advancement of teach 


+ 


= 1 ec 7 . 
ing *~hange of teachers, sabatical 
L 


ary and educational literature; 


committee, which will report on the 1 
ings of tl 5 Board of Educati 
Council of Education of the C 
State 
mittees are thos: 

Red Cross Work, Playgrou1 


— 


The Federation of Applied Arts and Sciences, 


Section, C. T. A., 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 


Used in the New York High Schools and 
Columbia University, New York University 
and College of the City of New York, 

Taught in the Following and Hundreds 
other Leading Catholic Institutions: 

Manhattan College, New York. 

St. Paul the Apostie School, New York 

St. Ann’s Academy, New York. 

De La Salle Institute, New York. 

Grace Institute, New York. 

St. Leonard’s Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. John’s Academy, Brooklyn, N, Y. 

St. Thomas’ Aquinas Academy, Brooklyn 

Ms. Ve 

Holy Trinity High School, Chicago, Ill. 

St. Philip’s High School, Chicago, III 

Y. M. Catholic Association, Boston, Mass. 

Assumption Academy, Utica, N. Y. 

St. Mary’s Academy, New Haven, Conn 

St. Ann’s Commercial School, Fail River, 

Mass. 
College of St. 
University of 

Ind. 

La Salle Academy, Providence, R. |. 

St. Joseph’s College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

St. Edward’s College, Austin, Texas. 

Holy Cross College, New Orleans, La. 

Sacred Heart Academy, Watertown, Wis 
Send for ‘“‘Why the Isaac Pitman System is 
the Best’’ and copy of “‘Pitman’s Shorthand 
Weekly.”” WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF 
FREE MAIL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street, New York 
Pp itman Short- 


f ‘‘Course in Isaac Pi n $1 


of 


Elizabeth, Convent, N. J. 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 


ublishers o 


$1 


“Practical 
Se: “Style Book of B 


New York 


nn 
ron 
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If its “Bradley’s” you know its right 


THE ONLY STOCK OF ITS KIND ON THE COAST 


Bradley’s “Standard” Water Colors 
Tempera Colors Rug Yarn 
Drawing Supplies Jute 
Occupational Material Roving 
Manual Training Supplies Macreme Cord 
Kindergarten Material Looms 
Ra ffia libre Craft 
Reeds Brown’s Famous Pictures 


BOOKS 


Water Color Work 
Industrial Work 


Songs 


Story Telling 
Drawing 


Supplementary Reading 


Complete set of Catalogs sent FREE on request. Address Dept. A 


Milton Bradley Company 


No. 20 SECOND STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Home Economics, with Domestic Science and 
Domestic Art Sections, the Manual Arts As- 
sociation of Southern California, and the Agri- 
culture Association. The President of the Fed- 
eration is Ada F. f the An- 


Blanchard of Los 


geles State Normal School. 
Salesman Wanted—We have 
educated sell the New International 
Encyclopedia to schools, colleges, libraries and 
selected individuals. 
tised. 


position for 


man to 


New edition, well adver- 
Permanent position to right man. Ad- 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., Pacific 
Bldg., San Francisco. 


dress: 


Mr. James L. Gillis, who has made the Cali- 
State Library the type of institution 
patterned after by many states, 


fornia 
died recently 
after a long service at Sacramento. Early in 


his career as librarian he saw the advantages 


the people instead 
of, as in the old days, requiring the people to 
come to the library. 


of carrying the library to 


In other words, he pro- 
posed to made an institution supported by the 


people of actual use to them. It was through 
his efforts almost entirely in the beginning 


that there was developed the spirit of the 


county free library which is today such a won- 
f Mr. Gil- 


best in- 


derful adjunct of our public schools 
lis has worked single-minded 


the entire state. His 


will en- 
is hoped that named 
“ 


ly in sympathy with 
tely prepared to ] 


ccessor one fu 


undertaking. 


Statistics on the number of Central Europ- 
eans in the United St will f 


roximatel) 
in 1910; but, 
his to be the case, the number of male 


ens 2] years of age and over included in 


above total would be approximately 964,- 


COMMENT 


"Siaining Childeen bi ony | 


to a competent and ready use of the 
dictionary and fixing the habit of 
consulting it is one of the main duties 
that the school can perform for a stu- 
dent: says Dr. Suzzallo, President 
of University of Washington, Seattle. 


When 


Questions 
Arise 


in the his- 
tory recita- 
tion, in lan- 
guage work, 
spelling, or § 
about noted 
people,’ 
places, for- 
eign words, 
synonyms, 
pronuncia- 
tion, new 
words, flags, 
state ‘ seals, 
etc., GO you 
suggest 
| that 


| 
| 


WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


question answerer and 


} a ; pain Se > 
he information desired 


Why not req Ly 
New International, t! 

400,000 Words. 279) Pages. New Gazetteer. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
6,000 liustrations. Thousands of other References 
The only dictionary with the new 
acterized “‘A Stroke of Gentus 
> tlent toih 7 


aivided page, char 
iy 
enii iat O} @ io-voiurme é edid. 


GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) Panama-Pacific Exposition 
REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 


recommended in prefere o the 

use in Schools, Public Libraries, Offices, Hom 
wherever subjected to hard and constant servic 
WRITE for Specimen Pages, I!lustrations, etc. FREE 
to teachers, a new booklet entitled the “Dog-Day Club.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


n the Sierra Educational! News 





















DIPLOMAS sreev rates || | 
First quality, selected, sheepskins, enclosed in silk lined portfolios of 


choice leather. Creditable to the institution. Satisfactory to the scholar. 


eer ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Samples upon application. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





The Oakland Bank of Savings | 


Established 1867 
Resources Over $34,000,000.00 


COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland 
1228 Seventh St., Oakland —Branches— Cor. Shattuck Ave. and Center St. Berkeley 


BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. C. BOYNTON. /[ CALVIN ESTERLY | 
. MGRS MGRS, 
A. L. HALL \ P. MALEY \ 
517 BROCKMAN BUILDING. LOS ANGELES 717 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
PHONES: BROADWAY 1919 HOME A1840 TELEPHONE KEARNY S959 


ESTABLISHED BY C. C. BOYNTON, 1888 LONGEST, LARGEST, BEST SERVICE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 





DRAWING, DRAUGHTING, DESIGNING 


SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS 
Will find reliable assistance, and a pleasant surprise by adopting 





17 perfect grading: for every purpose. 
Pacific Coast Branch, 155 Second St., San Francisco 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Made in Jersey City, N. J., by the 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


D N Established 1827 D N 


Tease VW mann ‘ TRADE 'W MARR 
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NOTES 


000, or about 3.2 per cent of the total number 
of male inhabitants of the United States 21 
years of age and over. The distribution of 
these aliens, according to country of birth, 
would be as follows: 


ROUTE x 52 a he Ra aWs Sak sutlednees 136,000 
PRRBUIR 6. 65 WaT REESAR LOR 447 000 
eS DOES = i Sis ciara brs She's wa Saree eS ee 280,000 
PREG! Sc coda vaduwedudadeuabas ees 93,000 
POLIS sca ddecaweneseessaeenens 8,000 


The proportion of aliens among male Ger- 
mans 21 years of age and over is very much 
smaller than the corresponding proportions 
for the other countries named, having been 
only a little more than 11 per cent in 1910, 
as against approximately 63 per cent for Aus- 
trians, 74 per cent for Hungarians, 82 per cent 
for Turks, and nearly 90 per cent for Bul- 
carians. 

Occidental College in Los Angeles has called 
as the new President, Dr. Silas Evans. Dr. 
Evans has had an extended experience in 
teaching and administration, having occupied 
the chair of Philosophy at Hastings College, 
Nebraska, and Park College, at Parkville, Mo. 
He was Professor of Hebrew Literature in the 
University of Wisconsin, and was President 
of Ripon College, Wisconsin. He is a graduate 
of Ripon and has studied at Princeton, and 
received degrees from a number of educational 
institutions. 

Ginn & Company’s Directory for 1917 of the 
Officers and Students of the Summer Session 
of the University of California, continues a 
work which is thoroughly appreciated by 
school people throughout the State. The di- 
rectory for the present year is considerably 
enlarged over that of previous years’ and 
carries in addition to an alphabetical list of 
the faculty of the summer session and of the 
entire student body, several pages of excellent 
advertising matter, these of the best books 
of Ginn & Co. and of books and school equip- 
ment of other well-known firms. Mr. F. A. 
Rice was directly responsible for the issuance 
of this directory. 

Teachers—Get Government War Jobs. All teach- 
ers, both men and women, should try the Govern- 
ment examinations soon to be held throughout the 
entire country. The positions to be filled pay from 
$600 to $1500; have short hours and annual vaca- 
tions, and are life positions. Those interested 
should write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. G230, Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book, showing the positions obtainable and giving 
many sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 



















Esterbrook Pens often 
make the start of a five 
dollar sale. The conve- 
nient Esterbrook counter 
display case makes a 
quick transaction, makes 
selling easier, takes lit- 
tle space and gives 
you the best assort- 
ment of the best 
pens made. 

Write for particu- 
lars and prices. 


Esterbrook 
Pens 


ESTERBROOK 
PEN MFG. CO 
S6-100 Delaware Ave 
Camden, N. J. 


Pitman’s Commercial Modern Language Series 


Hugo’s Russian Simplified. An easy and a 

Rapid Way of Learning Russian. Cloth, $1.35. 

Hugo’s Dutch or Flemish Simplified. Cloth, 
$1.35. 

Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 249 
pp., cloth, $1.10. By C. A. Toledano 
Hugo’s Simplified Spanish. An Easy and 
Rapid Way of Learning Spanish. Clot $1.20. 
Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in 
French, German, Spanish and _ italian. 
500 pp., cloth, $2.25. Containing the most 
common and ordinary terms and phrases. 

Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in 
Spanish. 267 pp., $1.10. 

Spanish Commercial Reader. 170 py 
$1.10. 

“Contains many articles which a 

but rich in facts, details, import a1 

figures, so arranged as to eliminate 

ony . . . the best Spanish Con 

Reader.’’—The South American, New York 

Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspond- 
ence. 328 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.50. By G. R. 
MacDonald. Contains an extensive selec- 
tion of commercial letters. 

English-Spanish and Spanish-English Com- 
mercial Dictionary. 660 pp., $1.50. By G. 
R. MacDonald. A complete work of ref- 
ence for students and teachers 
“A valuable work of reference and thor 

oughly up-to-date.”"—The South American, 

New York. 

Taquigrafia Espanola de Isaac Pitman. Bei 
an Adaptation of Isaac Pitman’s Shor 
hand to Spanish. $1.30. 

Any book in this list will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 

Liberal Discount to Teachers and Schools. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street, New York 
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CALIFORNIA PENMANSHIP 


HANDWRITING has been taught more 


successfully the past year in California 
than ever before, because teachers 
have had the best planned course from 
which to derive help and inspiration. 
The coming year it should be still 
better because of last year’s experience 
and progress. 


THOUSANDS of pupils and teachers 


have improved their penmanship, and 
hundreds have won and secured Zaner 
Method Writing Certificates of Pro- 
ficiency because they practiced and 
taught practical writing instead of 
script drawing. 


SOME COMMUNITIES made much 


more progress than others because 
they were more closely supervised, or 
because the teachers PRACTICED 
and not merely taught from the Manu- 
als and thus inspired by act as well as 
taught by word of mouth. 


AS TEACHER, have you stimulated 


interest in writing by emphasizing its 
importance, and have you seen that 
each pupil is supplied with the par- 
ticular Compendium suited to his 
grade and need? 


ZANER & BLOSER CO. 


COLUMBUS 


New Books 


For Progressive Teachers 


Rural School Management. Wilkinson 
Practi 1 concrete, showing how to 
ma the ral school realize to the 
t its two-fold mission to the 

to the community. 
Illustrated, $1.50 


The Science of Human Nature---A 
Psychology for Beginners. Pyle 
The fundame | truths f psycholog 
ng pete can best study 
wit ! est and profit presented in 


$1.25 


gy 


Scientific Measurement of Classroom 


Products. Chapman and Rush 
The ri standardized scales for ob- 
ctive measurement presented in simple 
i! j ical data, so 
cher make 
them. $1.25 





Silver, Burdett & Company 


365 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


LAKE 
TAHOE 


A Beautiful Mountain 
Lake ’Mid Picturesque 
Surroundings. 


Here in the Tahoe 
Country you'll find real 
out-door recreation. 


CAMPING 
TRAMPING 
FISHING 
BOATING 


Attractive Hotels and 
Casinos; Comfortable 
Cottages; Tents and 
Camping Facilities. 
Reduced Round Trip 
Fares 


W rite for free booklet. 
Agents will gladly assist 
you in arranging your trip. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Write for folder on the Apache 
Trail of Arizona 





| The Mechanics Demand | 
DISSTON 


SAWS AND TOOLS 


Isn’t that the best endorsement you 
could have for the tools your students 
use? 

A recent canvass of hardware stores 
in eighteen different states again verified 
the fact that most carpenters use and 
insist upon having Disston Saws. 

If the judgment of the majority of 
skilled mechanics whose livelihood de- 
pends on tools says that Disston Tools 
are best, then Disston Tools are the ones 
for the future mechanics whose training 
is in your hands. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Vancouver, B. C. 
an » £- San Francisco 
corte re c h | Portland, Ore. 
_ \© &f{ Cincinnati 
Boston REG.U-5 FAT.OFF. Seattle 
Memphis Sydney, Australia 


Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 
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President Li, recently deposed monarch in 
China, received, not long ago, in personal con- 
erence, Mr. Francis H. Williams, foreign 
Trade Commissioner of the American Crayon 
Company of Sandusky, Ohio. President Li 
said in this interview that within five years 
he expected to see one of the greatest educa- 
tional movements in China He also stated 
that with Russia a republic, he trusted she 
would also see the need of improvement in her 
‘ducational system. President Li was char- 
icterized by Mr. Williams as a most remark- 
able man. 


Investigation shows that an enormous 
amount of grains and food stuffs are consumed 
each year in the manufacture of alcoholic bev- 
erages. It is estimated that the amount thus 
used during the fiscal year would have fed and 
fattened 5,000,000 hogs or have been equivalent 
to the amount required in the manufacture of 
six thousand million one pound loaves of 
bread. In view of these facts, and that certain 
European nations have taken drastic steps in 
he matter of the production of alcoholic bev- 


erages during the war period, the recent activ- HEN youorder VENUS 


ity of Congress looking toward the conserva- PENCILS you get pencils 
tion of grains is to be commended. 


unrivalled for smoothness, 


Among the numerous changes in Principal- 


uniformity and superb sketching and 
ships and Superintendents in California this 


writing qualities. 


” ; th+¢ \f +1, 1 ctio ot for ets Des = 

ee ee ee ee ion of former Prin 17 black degrees from 6B softest to 
‘ ipal lerome ©) Cross. ot the Pasadena 3 ‘ 
. gad ; , ; 9H hardest and hard and medium copying. 
High School, to the Superintendency of 
the City Schools of Fresno. Mr. Cross has Look for the distinctive VENUS finish. 
served for a number of years at Pasadena, Specify VENUS 10c. PENCILS when 


where there is one of the largest and best 
High Schools in the country. During his ad- oe ed tod 

. 1 - S X today. 
ministration there have been introduced many i OF Ifee Samp 5S y 


modern features. He has for some years been 
VENU as — 


bring strength to the San Joaquin Valley and ao out 
; ERASER «42255 
to kresno. q A 
Q Boe, 'y 


Extension work in Southern California is to Will not soil or a 


receive an impetus through expansion of FROM 100 T0 BOX.TO 4 TO BOX. Box PRICE $2.00 
courses under the direction of the State Uni- 


versity. Officers for the South are to be 
established in those already maintained by A : L dP iC 
the Regents in the Union League Building, merican ea encl 0. 
2nd and Hill Streets, Los Angeles. Dr. F. F. " 

Nalder, Secretary of the Bureau of Corre- 216 Fifth Ave. Dept. B New York 
spondence Instruction, and Miss Nadine 
Crump, General Organizer in the University 
Extension Division, and Secretary of the Bu- 


you buy. 


Secretary of the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tron, Southern Section, and a member of the 
‘ederal Council of Education. Mr. Cross will 





and Clapton, London, Eng. 
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Bids Wanted For Manual In Physical Education 


FOR USE OF TEACHERS, 


The State Board of Education hereby invites authors or publishers to submit sealed proposals or 
bids for the sale or lease of the right to publish and distribute in California the following: 
A manual in physical education for the use of teachers. 


Manuscripts or sample books of the above should be submitted to the Secretary of the Board, at 
his office in Room 706, Forum Building, Sacramento, on or before October 15, 1917. 


Bids for the sale or lease of such rights, inclosed in a separate sealed envelope addressed to the 


Secretary of the Board, itemized according to specifications, and marked ‘‘Bids for manual In phys- 
ical education for use of teachers,’’ may be submitted on or before the hour of 4 o’clock p. m. of 
October 15, 1917. 


Specifications giving rules and particulars concerning this matter may be had upon application 
to the Secretary of the State Board of Education, Sacramento. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Edward Hyatt, Secretary. € Sacramento, California. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR---PRIMARY PLANS 


A PRACTICAL SCHOOL HELP FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 
Excels all other Educational Journals in 
SIZE : CIRCULATION : CONTENTS 
Adapted to daily needs of all Grade and Rural Teachers 
EMPHASIZES 
Dramatization : Seat Work : Picture Study : Agriculture 
Plays and Games _ : and all new phases of the 
MODERN SCHOOL 
$1.50 per year of 10 numbers 
Write at once to 
377° Monadnock Building - - - San Francisco, California 


New Books Recently Adopted by the California State 
Board of Education for Use in the High Schools 


Long’s Outlines of English and American Literature. 
Houghton’s Elements of Public Speaking. 


. D’Ooge and Eastman’s Caesar in Gaul. 
Fontaine’s Nouveau Cours Francais. 


Oehlmann’s Schritt fur Schritt. 
Haertel’s German Reader for Beginners. 


Harrison’s Intermediate Spanish Reader. 


Lehmer’s Synthetic Projective Geometry. 
Wentworth-Smith-Brown’s Junior High School Mathematics. 


Hodge and Dawson’s Civic Biology. 


Leavitt’s Lesson Plans in Harmony. 
McCoy’s Cumulative Harmony. 


For introductory and exchange rates write the publishers 


GINN & COMPANY 


20 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
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NOTES 


reau of Class Instruction, have been in South- 
ern California to organize increased activities 
there, Miss Crump to remain permanently. Of 
the 4000 people now taking Correspondence 
Courses in academic subjects, a large propore 
tion are from the South. There are many suc- 
cessful Extension Lecture centers in this re- 
gion Beginning with next fall, Extension 
Classes are to be conducted in a large number 
of. different California cities and towns. 


C. F. Weber & Co. has just issued a new 


catalog of 184 pages covering the entire field 


of equipment and supplies for schools, col- 
leges and universities. This is known as 
Catalog Number 917. It is printed on splendid 
paper, has a complete index and is profusely 
illustrated with half tones, these accompany- 
ing the text de scriptive of desks, tables, chairs 


nd office furniture; filing devices; auditorium 


uipment; manual training, home economics 
nd other laboratory equipment; lockers; 
blackb« S aps, charts and globes; school 
lases; dictionaries; heating appliances; 
drinking fountains; window shade program 
( ks; playground apparatus; and inks, pens, 
pencils, painting and drawing materials and 
other sche equipment 

The catalog, issued under the supervision of 


Mr. J. M. Jonsson, does the firm great credit 
and will be found invaluable upon the desk of 
principal, superintendent and board member. 


A record for school attendance difficult to 
excel comes in a report from Pasadena. Miss 
Ona King, a member of this year’s class of 
the Pasadena High School is reported to have 
never lost a day or been tardy in.13 years. 
This including her schooling from kindergarten 
through high school. It is Miss King’s ambi- 
tion to enter the university and maintain her 
scholarship which has been high in all her 
studies. She says: 

It has never been difficult for me to get to 
school on time. It all comes from getting into the 
habit. I get up promptly in the morning and as 
soon as I have had breakfast, I start immediately 
for school. Being on time has become a second 
nature to me 

Miss King has a little sister who bids fair 
to follow in her footsteps, as she has been at- 
tending school five years and has yet to be 
absent or tardy. One of her brothers went to 
school seven years with a perfect record, that 
was marred only when he had to be absent 
on account of sickness. 
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STATE 
FAIR 


Sacramento 
September 7 to 15 


AN EDUCATIONAL AND ENTER- 
TAINING EXHIBITION FROM 
ALL CALIFORNIA 


Low round trip fares on sale from all 
points to Sacramento, Sept. 7 to 15, re- 
turn limit Sept. 17th. 


Oakland, Antioch & Eastern 
Railway 


40th and Shafter Ave. Oakland, Calif. 
Phone Piedmont 6740 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


2161 Shattuck Ave. ~ BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


JOHN B. STEARNS and J. M. HAHN, Managers 


Other Offices 
Boston, New York, Washington, D. C. 
Birmingham, Ala., Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Ore., Los Angeles 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency In the World 





Pantechnical Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PHYSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS 


3051 ADELINE STREET 
Berkeley, California 








Self Keyed Number Drills 


USED IN LOS ANGELES SCHOOLS 
Sample 1800 problem for practical use, post 
paid, 12 cts., State Grade wanted in either 


(+) (—) (X) or (+). 


JONES MFG. CO. 
Alhambra, Cal. 
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COMMENT NOTES 
Many California teachers will regret to learn 

of the death of Mr. Harry Kendall Bassett, 

who for some months had been connected 

with the faculty of the California School of 

Arts and Crafts in Berkeley and who pre- 

viously was the assistant director of con- 


gresses of the Panama-Pacific International 


Exposition and lecturer in the University of 
California Summer School. During recent 
months he has delighted and inspired many 


teachers through his readings and interpreta- $ iy . NON IKON Elba 
tions 


The Madison Democrat, of Madison, Wis., 


under date of July 7th has this to say of him: 


“The recent death of Harry Kendall Bassett at 
Berkeley, California, has been felt as a personal 
bereavement by scores of men and women thruouzgn- 


out this state as well as in New York City and *s * 


California Gifted with an unusual personality The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. maintained 
and a fine undaunted spirit, he made many lives ‘ : : 
, ; at Portland, during the recent N. E. A. con- 


richer by his stimulating contact with them. Hu- : aa . 
man sympathy and a purpose to be helpful were Vention, a most attractive exhibit featuring 
especially characteristic of him, as was also a their famous Eldorado lead pencil. The ex- 
Keen t artistic and beautiful. As hibit booth was visited by thousands during the 
rendered society a large 
interpretative readings he z, ieee z : - 
es and extended widely hia Charles. E. Webhn and L. Ao Warner. (ee 
1 


Ss For many years he was above is a view of their exhibit booth 


tanley 
‘Tools 


week. In charge of the exhibit were Messrs. 


igh schools, 
: 


widely known among the 


ho valued 


THERE IS 


JOY IN THE PENMANSHIP CLASS 


when the Palmer Method of Writing is taught 
by a teacher who has qualified under our per- 
sonal direction, I gh our CORRESPOND- 
ENCE COURSE, Teachers taught quickly how 
to lead their pupils progressively step by step 


from slow finger soovement handwriting, ¢ Stanley Concealed 


cramped ealtht posture, t a style 


pent nship_ embodying legibility, rapidity, Ratchet Bit Brace 


See a . a - : = pee The Ideal Brace For Use 

e Palmer Method Plan has been The Ratchet parts are entirely en- 
eas closed, thus keeping out moisture and 

ten dollars; three dirt, retaining lubrication and protect- 

ing the student’s hands. 

It is very strong and so designed that 
it is practically impossible for it to get 
out of order. 

1 
The A. N. PALMER COMPANY Cocobolo Head ; and Handle — Ball 
Bearing Head—Alligator Jaws—Heavily 
30 Irving Place New York, N,. Y. Nickel Pl d 
Palmer Building Cedar Rapids, la. icke ated. 


120 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. Let us send yow further details. 
Widener Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


32 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, IH, 


Forarth Sulding hae Gee STANLEY Ruce & LEveEL Co. 
: New Baitain, Conn. U.S.A. 
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teachers whose pupils have 


ir penmanship manuals. 


mplete information. 








